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CHAPTER XIX.—[contixvep.] 


A few seconds passed and then a voice beneath 
prayed them to open the door. In their terror, 
they thought it was Germain, and remained 
silent. Listening attentively, Nora thought she 
recognized the voice, and said, faintly, “ Who 
calls?” 

“Me! Dove of Bath-Rabbin!” 

“ Mademoiselle!” cried Nora, “ it is the Jew !” 

Madeline listened more calmly, and now plain- 
ly heard the Jew as he again spoke imploringhy : 

“Open, Rachel! open quickly, daughter of 
the stricken lily of Dan! Open, for I have come 
to deliver you from danger!” 

“Mademoiselle,” said Nora, resolutely, “TI 
shall open the door to him,I have perfect faith in 
old Isaac.” And suiting the action to the word, 
Nora speedily removed all obstacles, and open- 
ing the trap door the Jew sprang into the room. 

“Come quickly, my rose and pomegranate 
flowers.” 

Alas ! weakened by terror, fatigue and want of 
food, neither girl could obey. Seeing their state, 
Isaac descended with astonishing agility, and 
returned with bread and wine. This refreshed 
them, and they followed the Jew, who led them 
down stairs. Atthe foot of the lowest flight, 
Angelina Germain barred their passage. 

“Ah!” cried she, “thus you deceive me, you 
miserable Jew. Thus you seek to rob me of my 
beautiful birds! Go back to your chamber, 
fools that you are, or I will drag you there by 
your hair !” 

“ Get out of my way, viper !”” 

Blind with rage, the wicked woman raised her 
hand to strike Nora who was nearest to her, and 
who stood with a calm, defiant air. Her hand 
fell not upon the brave girl, but into the open 
palm of the Jew, who clenched her with an iron 
grasp, and repulsed her with such vigor that she 
fell to the tloor, and the three passed swiftly into 
the street before she could stagger to her feet. 

When she arose, it was to find herself face to 
face with Jaffard, who had entered the miil on an 
errand of his own. Wholly disregarding him, 
the wretched woman raved and stamped her feet 
in rage, screaming out: 

“We has fled! She has fled, the coward! 
but I will be avenged, I will—” 

Here Jaflurd who had watched the beautiful, 
furious woman with intense admiration, inter- 
posed with his question : 

“Who has insulted or wronged you? 
me, and I will kill him, beautiful creature !’’ 

“A dog of an Israelite !” 

“ His name?” 

“Tsaac! Did you not meet him flying with 
two girls ?” 

“Ah, yes! He did not take what I came for !’” 
exclaimed the rascal, ascending the stairs, in the 
midst of the torrent of abuse the woman heaped 
The most awful curses fell from 
the lips of the abandoned And in the 
midst of them the dread summons came. With 
a deep, fearful curse upon her lips, she fell dead 
upon the floor; sammoned without warning to 





Tell 


upon the Jew. 
woman. 





the presence of the Sapreme Judge, there to an- 
swer for her crimes. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE COMPACT AT THE FOOT OF THE GALLOWS, 


As soon as Jatfard had swung the criminal 
into the air he beeame grave and silent, and 
seemed to await with impatience the departure of 
Langeron and his comrades. As soon as they 
ut of sight, Jatfard permitted the 
body to descend gently to the ground. 






inanimat: 
A blue mark was round the throat, and the 
wretch was unconscio W 
rope, but simply loosening it, Jaffard began to 
He bathed his 


face with vinegar and moistened the blue lips 





us. 


ithout removing the 
trv and resuscitate the wretch. 


with spirit, and soon the villain opened his eyes 
and moved his lips. 

“Monsieur Germain,” said Jaffard, “do you 
know me?” 

“The eyes expressed intelligence, and the 
head moved assentingly. 

“Do you hear what I say, and understand 
me?” . 

Again the head nodded. 

“Will you give me the thirty thousand pounds, 
if I will save you?” 


The head no 






ally, and a faint 
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least. 
me?” 

Germain raised his head with an effort, and 
pointed in the direction of the windmill of 
Tourette. 

“Ah! in your house—I understand. But I 
must know more. Drink a little more of this 
fine rum, and try and use your tongue a little, 
and lose no time, for if the Flemings return 
they will not feel easy unless they see you dang- 
ling in the air.” 

The rum proved efficacious, and speaking 
with difficulty, Germain managed to make these 
words heard : 

“Swear to me that you will save my life, if I 
will indicate to you where my treasure lies!” 

“T will, upon the word of a galley slave! 
But speak as low as you can, for everything has 
ears now-a-days.” 

“‘ How will you save me ?” 

“That is my affair, not yours. I will save 
you, and that is enough. But quick! where is 
the chest or bag—where is the treasure ?” 

“ The gold is hidden in the windmill of Tou- 
rette.”” 

“Which *—there are four.” 

“The first one—the one ‘overlooking the 
square, where they throw the bodies—’” 

“Well. Whereabouts in the mill?” 

“In a goatskin sack, hidden at the bottom of 
a bag of meal. Now I have kept my word, and 
you—” 

“Thave partly fulfilled my oath. Instead of 
hanging you like a rat, I passed the rope under 
your arms, then round your throat, making it just 
tight enough to give youa geatle, a moderate 


Where is this money that you will give 





squeeze, snd cause you to look alittle purple and 
struggle.” 

“Unfasten this cord which cuts my hands.” 

“No, no, you are capable of even now break- 
ing your contract. Do not fear, I will keep my 
word, for there is honor among thieves.” 

Then Jatfard drew the wretch further from 
the gallows, and laid him so it should seem as 
if he was dead, and promising faithfully to re- 
turn, he set off. It was a quarter of an hour 
after this scene, that Madeline and Nora escaped 
from their continement, aided by the Jew, and 
that Jaffard appeared at the mill. He came for 
the thirty thousand pounds, and unheeding the 
curses of the sister of the man who lay at the 
foot of the gallows—he obtained it, and unheed- 
ing the dead woman, passed on his way to fulfil 
his part of the contract, and release the villain 


} from his bonds. 

When Germain was swung into the air, Au- 
| gustus, in whose ears rang his obscure hints and 
cries of vengeance, and whose heart sunk within 
him with undefined dread, rushed to the house 
of his friend, Chevalier Montignac. He was 
almost crazy, and pale as death, as he rushed 
excitedly into the presence of his friend, who ex- 
claimed : 

“What now, Rochefort? 
aster?” 

“I do not know!” 

* Do not know ?” 

“No 

hat villain Germain this day met the punish- 


} 


What new dis- 


I know nothing, yet fear everything. 


ment he deserved, even now he struggles with 
energy at the gallows ; but before he died 





dying 
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THE FORTUNE-TELLER, 


he cursed and swore e, laughed in his wild 
rage, and said I would never see Madeline again, 
that she was in his sister’s power—a woman who 
hesitates at no crime—who will avenge him.” 

“ This is terrible,’ said Montignac, entering 
into his friend’s distress. ‘‘ Every hole and cor- 
ner shall be searched for her—I will join in the 
search, and rest assured that before long your 
beloved shall be beside you.” 

Just then a scryant entered the room. 

“ Father Bontemps wishes to speak with Mon- 
sieur Rochefort, who he heard was here.” 

“Show him in. That man, Augustus, always 
brings new courage to my heart by his brave 
cheerfulness.” 

The good old man entered and ran up to 
young Rochefort with every sign of joy. Augus- 
tus received him kindly, and seeing that he was 
hardly able to contain himself for joy, he asked 
him the reason. 

“Ah, Father Bontemps, what puts you in such 
an excellent humor ?” 

“Two things, Monsieur Augustus! Two 
things, for which I would give ten years of my 
shortened life! The first, your honor, coming 
from Aix, I saw the Count Chateaunceuf’s vile 
secretary dangling in the air from the gallows. 
My faith! such is my weakness, that I felt like 
playing a jig for the rascally robber to end his | 
days by.” | 

“That was an evil thought, Father Bontemps. | 
Leave vengeance to God?” 

“You are right. The other thing it is for | 
which I would give ten years of my life.” 

“And that ?” 

“Is to see you happy, monsieur.”” 

Augustus’s bead drooped, and his face ex- | 
pressed keen agony, and his voice sounded hol- | 
low as he answered : 

“ Thank you, my faithful friend, but there is 
no more happiness for me in this world.” 

“Say notso. I bring you news of one you | 
love!” 

“Speak ! speak ! 
fly to her!” 

“Here,” answered a sweet voice; and the 
next moment, Madeline was folded to the heart 








Where is she, that I may 


of her lover. 

We will drop the curtain over their joy; leave | 
them to their happiness, and return to some of 
our other friends. 

Three months had passed since the events just 
narrated transpired. Thanks to the skill 
care of Augustus, Frederic recovered from his | 
wounds, Madame St. Aubin recovered from her | 
imagined illness, and the devoted Chevalier 
Montignac, who had fallen under the dread | 
scourge, was convalescent. Chilled by winter, 
the fury of the pestilence rapid!y abated, till there 
The 
commandant Langeron seeing these in a fair 
way to recover, ordered Augustus to take a 
rest of afew days, preparatory for undergoing 
the second the parliament 
During all this time it must be remembered that 
Rochefort had been merely free upon 
parole, and a petition for pardon had been sent 


and 


remained but a dozen sick in the hospital. 


examination for 
young 


to the parliament, and their decision he now 
the result. How else 
could they recompense the ceaseless, self-sacri 

ficing devotion of the young physician* Coald | 


awaited, never doubting 





they, in return for his sleepless nights and peril- 
ous duties, give hima seat in the galleys? Of 
course not. So, light of heart, and daring to 
hope that happiness was in store for him, Au- 
gustus took a three days’ vacation. 

Although absent but so short a time from the 
city, Rochefort scarcely recognized it on his re- 
turn. By unceasing exertions the physicians 
and soldiers had rid the streets and the bay of 
corpses. No dead or dying were to be seen un- 
der the trees, or upon the doorsteps. The bells, 
mute for so long, for five months, sounded again, 


and churches, stores and houses once more were | 


opened, and showed signs of life. True, the peo- 
ple looked pale and haggard, and the city bore 
unmistakable signs of having been visited by a 
fearfal calamity ; but peace had returned once 
more. All the convalescents were obliged to 
carry little sticks or wands, painted bright scarlet, 
which were called “The Rods of Saint Roch,” 
and served often to put to flight the poor, igno- 
rant peasants, who feared contagion even now. 
Going to the city hall Augustus’s heart grew 
sad within him as he saw the many entirely desert- 
ed houses, and the red cross marking the course of 
the pestilence, beside which ciphers denoted how 
many had died. At each step, he met pale, 
feeble men, women and children, and poor little 


orphans, homeless ani deserted. Powerless to 


| relieve so much misery, he hurried forward. 


‘the four physicians and commandant Lan- 
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moment you 


| tus like a father. 








“Monsieur Langeron,” said Monstier to the 
governor, “can you allow the city to remain still 
indebted to noble and generous young 


mant”’ 


this 


“By my cross of commander, I will not! 
My young friend,” continued the governor, tak- 
izg Augustus warmly by the hand, “ from this 
! 1 will 
accorded me by his majesty, and will give you a 
passport. You need not wait another hour for 
the decision of parliament. 


are tree use the power 


A vessel, under my 
orders awaits you at the island of Pomique, and 
will land you on the fertile shore of Languedoc. 
I have written to bis highness myself, giving him 
all proofs of your innocence, and an account of 
your heroic devotion to the city which had no 
I know the king will pardon 
As 


soon as the royal messenger arrives I will send 


elgims upon you 
you. Set out then, and count upon me 
you word, and I have no doubt you will receive 
the good news before you leave the quarantine.” 

After this speech, the longest he had ever 
delivered in his life, Langeron embraced Augus- 
All the physicians present did 
likewise, for they loved the young man who had 
been associated for five fearful months with them. 
They were old men, and fully estimated the 
heroic courage of the young man, who, just en- 
tering upon a life of honor and love, had first 
unflinchingly sacriticed himself to a father who 
had been harsh and cruel, and afterwards, to the 
stricken city. 

Unable to speak, the agitated young man left 
the hall, and in a few hours was on his way to 
join his beloved Madeline who waited for him at 
quarantine. 

CHAPTER XXL 
THE DOUBLE PLOT. 


Wuew Madeline reached the quarantine where 
she was to await for her lover, she felt gay and 
She had not wished to leave the city 
till Angustus could accompany her, but Mad- 
ame St. Aubin, always selfish and weak, had 
insisted upon it, and as Augustus also urged her 
to yield, she did so. 


hopeful. 


As Madeline stepped upon 
the wharf she shuddered at the crowd of poor, 
haggard wretches who were grouped about. 
She noticed in particular one old woman seated 


on the lowest step of a warehouse. She seemed 


| very feeple and ill, and unheeding her mother 


who would have hurried her on, Madeline paused 
and threw into the poor creature’s lap a few silver 
coins, and was passing on, when the wretched 
being arose and stretching out her hand, said 
“God beautifal lady. Stretch 


bless you, 


forth your hand and let poor Nina tell your 
| 


geron were seated before the table, as when they | 


tirst announced the plague. By a miracle, no 
one had fallen a victim to his devotion. The 
venerable Estelle pointed to a chair beside the 
physician from Montpellier, and when Augustus 
had taken a seat beside his master, he spoke. 
“We have met together to lav plans for the 
disinfection of the city. My proposition is that 
the houses be fumigated, and all the bedding and 
furniture be burned. Three fumigations shall be 
performed in every room—the first with aromat- 
ic herbs, the second with powder—the third with 
arsenic and the other drugs used in the pest- 
houses. The same things shall be burned at 
every street corner and square, in all the cherches 
and shops, upon the quays, and in all houses in 
the country—vessels also shal! be fumigated in 
the same way, with the exception of the three 
They 


shall be burned, cargo and all, and any person 


brigs which brought us this misfortune. 


attempting to carry away any article from the 
condemned vessels ghall be punished with death.” 

A hearty consent was given to this noble and 
A proclamation to this effect 
To 
this was affixed a royal edict, giving to the phy 


wise proposition. 
was drawn up and signed by all present. 


sicians and magistrates supreme power in regard 
to the suppression of the plague. When the 
reading of this edict was finished, the venerable 
Monstier arose 

“ Monsieur Rochefort,” “the 
She prays you, 


said he, city 
thanks you for your devotion 
as an expression of her gratitude, to receive, in 
addition to your leyitimate docs, ten thousan! 
pounds.” 

“T thank yon, messieurs, em, the city for this 
expression of good w A physician owes his 
like I did bat falf 


I request that the whole sum be paid to the poor 


and the orphans.’ 


these who suffer my duty 





’ 


It is all I can do in return for 
Will you allow me to see your 


bright fortune. 
your bounty. 
paim ?” 

Madeline smiled sweetly, and extended her 
delicate white hand, which the poor old creature 
took gently between her long, brown, bony fin- 
gers, and gazed intently at the lines running 
through the palm. After gazing a few minutes, 
she shuddered and dropped the hand, saying 

“Gio, lady, my old eyes see too much sorrow 
for you, my lips refuse to speak the bitter words 
Rest in peace, dear lady, only summon all your 
courage and devotion, for a great trial is coming 
to you.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING } 

Madeline shuddered at the earnest words, yet 
vexed with herself for her weakness, she again 
extended her hand, and said, q 





ietly 


“I would be prepared. Tell me what my 


trial is, if youcan ? I shall be the more cour 


ageous, knowing what to expect.’ 
ve 


“God help you, lady sail the old woman, 


taking the offered hand. “ You are wait 


agen 





ing for your lover—he will come too late—anoth 


er form stands between you two. Fate has 


chosen another spouse for you.” 


An exclamation of horror and despair e 





the lips of the young girl, and turning sadly 
away, she followed her mother to the hotel 

Late that afternoon the young herdsman whe 
was to accompany them, announced the Count 
Chateauneuf and the president of the parlament 
Receiving them graciously, Madeline eagerly 
demanded if the new sentence bad been dec ided, 
and when she should expect Awgustus 

“ That depends upon yoorselt, dear lady, in 
a mevstire, as you shall see." 

“Will he be pardoned ?”’ 

“ | fear not.” 

Maeline stifled a cry, and with paling fece 
listened to what was to come next 

“T thought,’ Madame Ss. Aubin, “ this 
revision was only a matter of form ?’ 


“In a measure it was,” returned the president 
“ Parliament never decides wrongfallr, and will 
not revoke ite decision, except by a miracle 
The sentence i» passed, aceceding to the united 
land after earnest prayers and one 
passed, the sentence am never revoked 

“ What injustwe! what waked pride! Kather 
than acknowledge themselves in error, humic 
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their pride to confess that they could be mistaken, | 


they will see an innocent man punished!” said 
Madeline. 

“You are right, mademoiselle,”’ replied the 
president, «ho was an honorable, upright man, 
and deplored the bigotry and obstinacy of his 
colleagues—“ consequently there is but little to 
hope ” 

“ Tell me, implore you, monsieur, if there is 
no way to make them relent? Has no one any 
influence with them ?”’ despairingly asked Made- 
line, clasping her hands. 

“ One beside you can perhaps prevail.” 

“ Yourself!” 

“No, buat monsieur, the Count Chateauneuf.” 

The girl’s first movement was one of horror, 
and she covered her face with her hands. Un- 
moved by this evident dislike, the old man ad- 
vanced. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, perfectly calm, 
“you have heard what the president says, and 
now let me repeat that the fate of your cousin 
rests in your hands. You are the judge who 
shall give him his liberty or a life among the gal- 
leys. Time presses, in nine hours he will ap- 
pear before his judges.” 

“ How am / the arbiter of his tate?” 

“Thus. I love you, and lay at your feet my 
heart and a hundred thousand pounds yearly in- 
come. If you will marry me, Augustus Roche- 
fort shall be free.” 

“ Can you hesitate if you love him, Madeline ?” 
asked Madame St. Aubin, whose seltish heart 
thought only of the wealth the old count would 
lay at her feet. 

Madeline remained silent, with great tears 
streaming down her cheeks. Turning to Mon- 
sieur Bertier, the president, she said : 

“Ts what this wretch has told me true ?” 

“ Too true.” 

“Then you confess that the parliament can be 
influenced by one ?” : 

“Yes, by one, but only one, and he is Count 
Chateauneuf.” 

“May the wrath of God fall upon it!” ex- 
claimed the desperate girl. “I will not so de- 
grade my womanhood as to marry this wretch, 
old enough to be my grandfather.” 

‘Fhe noble president took her hand gently, and 
said : 

“You are right. God would not bless such a 
union. I know young Rochefort well, and 
know that he would rather spend his life in the 
galleys, than that you should sacrifice yourself 
for him. Do not do it.” 

“ False friend !” cried old Chateauneuf, fairly 
foaming at the mouth with rage. 

“Hold! I promised to come here with you 
and tell Mademoiselle St. Aubin the truth, but I 
did not promise that I would seek to influence 
her decision, and I will not. A noble man, as I 
know the young physician to be, would rather 
die than permit such asacritice. Mademoiselle, 
at such a price his life would become a curse.” 

Madeline looked as if turned to stone, so white 
and still, with her eager eyes resting upon the 
two men before her. When the president ceased 
speaking, she passed her hand across her eyes, 
stood up and spoke in a hollow voice : 

“ Monsieur Bertier, am I to understand that 
Count Chateauneuf has the power to so influence 
parliament, as to procure the liberty of Monsieur 
Rochefort ?” 

“You are. That is the truth.” 

“Count Chateauneuf, I will marry you as 
soon as you wish, this instant even. Monsieur 
Bertier, Augustus Rochefort is free !” 

With these words the poor girl fell fainting 
in her mother’s arms. 

During this fearful struggle, Augustus slept 
calmly on his couch, dreaming of the happy 
morrow which would unite him to his adored 
Madeline. 

One hour after her decision, Madeline with 
her mother and Count Chateauneuf, was being 
rowed down the bay to the count’s country seat, 
where the marriage was to be instantly 
celebrated. 

The next day, arriving at quarantine, Augus- 
tus was overwhelmed with despair to find Made- 
line gone, and was ata loss to account for her 
sudden departure, till a note which the faithful 
Frederic left, was given to him. Tearing it 
open he read as follows : 


“Monsieur Augustus, hurry on! Lose not 
one moment, or you lose all. Mademoiselle St. 
Aubin has consented to marry Count Chateau- 
neuf to save you from the galieys. With guilty 
haste the count presses matters. When his house 
is reached, the marriage will be celebrated. Push 
on with all speed. aided by Nora, I will put 
every obstacle in the way, and God grant you 
may not arrive too late. Freperic.” 


“ Montignac, 
friend ¢” 

“'Tealy.”’ 

“Follow me, then, and we will yet foil the 
villain! God help us!” 

Count Chateauneuf lost nota moment. Leay- 
ing Madeline after her consent, he went to the 
city and returned with a forged billet, stating 
that Augustus would be freed—then, instead of 
taking the water, he set off with fast horses fur 
one of his nearest chateaux—where the marriage 
was to be solemnized. He was wily enough to 
take a priest with him in his flight. While the 
party go on their way, we will listen to the con- 
versation passing between two worthies who were 
hidden behind some rocks. They are our old 
friends and companions in evil, Germain and 
Jaffard. Like a bird of evil, Jaffard seemed to 
know all that was to happen. To Germain he 
From the people he heard 
that the count was expected to return to his 
country seat very soon—an express had been re- 
ceived by the servants, bidding them to get ready 
to receive him. 


said Augustus, “are you my 


disclosed his plan. 


**Germain, you are an honest man, and nota 
fool,” said the galley slave, “and you may be- 
lieve me when I say that the old count brings 
with him immense treasure. On his person, the 
old skeleton wears a perfect fortune in diamonds. 
I learn that before going to his house, he stops at 
the chapel of Saint Joseph, about a mile from 
the chateau to be married, then goes to his house 
with his bride. The road from the chapel to 
the chateau is lonely and densely wooded, and 





bears an evil name—three travellers have been 
assassinated there, and—" 

“You intend that its reputation shall not be 
false. Is it not sot” 

“ Yes. Will you assist me for half the booty ?”” 

“ Most willingly.” 

“Then onward, for we have no time to lose.” 

The two villains then plunged into the woods. 

About an hour after that, Frederic and his 
faithful dog Pastour arrived at the spot. With 
savage growls the dog ran round among the trees. 
Frederic spoke to him as he was in the habit of 
doing. 

“What is itt Iknow. Your assassin has 
been here—your growls tell me so. Let us find 
him. Forward !” 

Obeying his master, the faithful animal set off 
through the dense woods, but always going at a 
pace his master could easily follow. Suddenly 
the dog paused, as if to caution his master, and 
then crept noiselessly to the edge of a rock. 
Frederic did the same, and he shuddered as he 
looked beneath. Below him were the two wor- 
thy villains, Jaffard standing a little back, while 
Germain with savage joy, pointed a pistol at the 
head of old Isaac, who was suspended from the 
branch of a tree which overhung a deep ravine. 

“Speak, Pastour!”” exclaimed Frederic, ina 
whisper. 

At the barking of the dog both the scoundrels 
fled, and Frederic, still following his intelligent 
guide, plunged down the mountain side. Arrived 
at the spot, Frederic carefully cut down’ the poor 
old man, whom he found was not quite dead. 
Lifting him gently to his shoulders, he set off at 
a rapid pace for.a house he saw glimmering 
through the trees. The count had not arrived, 
but Frederic who knew some of the servants, 
persuaded them to let him lay the old man in an 
inner room, and then he used his utmost endeavors 
to resuscitate him. In this he was successful, 
and before many minutes had the satisfaction of 
seeing him open his eyes and speak rationally. 
Forbidding him, however, to speak, telling him to 
save his powers for a scene that was to come, 
the herdsman left him and went to watch for the 
coming of Augustus, thinking, and rightly, too, 
that he could trust Madeline’s cause to the in- 
trepid Nora, and serve her better by being else- 
where himself, he had set off in advance of the 
wedding party. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE END. 

Nora, faithful and brave, kept with her young 
mistress, sustaining her sinking spirits. Pale, 
silent and despairing, Madeline leaned back in 
the coach. Having been refused a seat in the 
carriage, the old count had to mount upon the 
box, for he did not dare leave the two girls for a 
moment. Arrived at the little chapel of Saint 
Joseph’s, Madeline fainted as she was lifted 
from the carriage. In despair, Chateauneuf 
bent over her. 

“Leave her to me, my dear count,” said 
Madame St. Aubin, “and she will soon recover, 
and will feel all the better.” 

Pale as a corpse, Madeline was laid upon the 
steps of the altar, and her mother bent tenderly 
over her, while the count paced with the restless- 
ness of guilt and impatience up and down before 
the doorway. Not wishing Madeline to return 
to consciousness sooner than needful, Nora left 
her to her mother solely, and came and placed 
herself defiantly before the chafing count. 

“Monsieur, pardon my boldness, but before 
my dear mistress returns to consciousness, I 
must speak to you.” 

“Well, well. Speak briefly, for our time is 
precious.” 

“Little life is left to you, monsieur, and yet 
you, so near the door of the other world, are 
about to commit a crime.” 

“Aha!” said the count, in surprise. 
do these words signity ?” 

“The truth. Though others fear to speak to 
you, Ido not. What do you hope from this 
marriage? My mistress does not love you, and 
you are old enough to be her grandfather. You 
will kill her, for she will not survive this struggle, 
and the rest of your misspent life you will live a 
murderer !”” 

“ You were right to ask pardon for your bold- 
ness, rash girl! I grant it on condition your 
words are never repeated.” 

“Tcare not. Profiting by the weakness of 
Madame St. Aubin, her weakness and selfish- 
ness, and the love and despair of her daughter, 
you are a coward !” 

“A coward!” exclaimed the old man, bound- 
ing to his feet with rage. 

“Yes, a coward! a coward!" proudly repeat- 
ed the girl, ‘‘ and I pray that he whom she loves 
will punish you as you deserve. No, he will 
not,” she added, contemptuously, “ for your age 
will protect you from his wrath, but God will. 
With one foot in your grave, you dishonor your 
white hairs, and end your useless, wicked life by 
a dishonorable, cowardly act. Go, coward!” 
she said, contemptuously. 

Almost beside himself with rage, Count 
Chateauneuf seized the audacious girl by the arm 
and shook her viclently, though he fell back with 
a face livid with rage, as she calmly said again— 
“coward!” 

Frederic, leaving the old Jew to his repose, 
ran towards the chapel. Alas, too late! The 
marriage had just been solemnized, and the old 
bridegroom carried his fainting bride to the car- 
riage, which drove rapidly away in the direction 
of the chateau. Overwhelmed with despair, 
Frederic sank upon the steps of the chapel, and 
covered his face with his hands. The sound of 
rapidly approaching horses roused him once 
more. 

“Great God!” Monsieur Augustus comes! 
I would rather have died than seen his des- 


“ What 


| pair!” : 


Flinging themselves from their horses, Mon- 
tignac and Rochefort rushed into the chapel, 
unheeding the young herdsman who stood with- 
out. 

“Not arrived yet!” said Augustus, with a 
sigh of relief. 

“The old villain will meet with a different 
reception when he comes.” 
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“ Cold steel is the only bride he'll hold to his 
vile, withered heart.” 

“Let's seat ourselves behind this arch, and 
wait their coming.” 

“Agreed !” 

The two young men approached the altar, 
and were about to place themselves behind the 
heavy pillar, when Augustus stooped suddenly, 
and uttered a wild cry : 

“Too late! O God! too late!” 

“What do you say, Augustus?” 

“They are married! We are too late!” 

“Tt cannot be!” 

“Tris. See! This bracelet she had on her 
arm when last I saw her. It was my parting 
gift to her.” 

Montignac turned pale. 

“Come, Montignac! Let’s after them. 
horses are fleet and fresh. Now that the deed is 
done, he will go more slowly, and we will over- 
take him and kill him on the threshold of his 
home! A corpse only shall he enter the house! 
Madeline! Madeline!” And uttering this wild, 
despairing cry, Augustus rushed out and putting 
spurs to his horse, galloped wildly away. 

Running like a deer, Frederic followed them. 
Reaching the chateau, the first person they met 
was the housekeeper, who was weeping and 
wringing her hands. 

“Some new misfortune!” exclaimed Augus- 
tus ; “ though the greatest has fallen—everything 
else will appear light in comparison.” 

“ What is the matter, good woman?” asked 
Alfred Montignac, springing from his horse. 

“They have done it!” 

“Who have done it?” impatiently repeated 
the young man, while Augustus leaned pale and 
trembling against the panting sides of his horse. 

“The assassins !’”” 

“fs the woman a fool!’ exclaimed Montig- 
nac. ‘faking a step forward, he laid his hand 
heavily upon the woman’s shoulder. “Answer 
now coherently, if you can—who has been as- 
sassinated ?” 

“My poor old master, Count Chateauneuf!” 
And uttering the words, the woman burst into a 
torrent of tears. With one bound, Augustus 
sprang into the house, calling loudly : 

“‘ Madeline! Madeline !” 

Lying on a sofa in the sumptuous parlor was 
the poor girl, wholly unconscious, unmindfal of 
the great confusion around her. At the first 
sound of her lover’s voice, the eyelids quivered, 
then opened, and she looked wildly around. The 
next minute she was folded to the young man’s 
heart. In a few seconds she raised her head, and 
said, wildly : 

“ Thank God, dear Augustus, that you are 
free, but to remain here is death! Quick! one 
kiss, then leave me!” 

“ Madeline, I cannot.” 

“You must ! Should the count return, you 
are a dead man! If you love me, go!” 

“ The count will never return, Madeline !” 

“What do you say? Repeat the words!” 

“The count will .n°ver return !” 

“ He will—he will!” 

“He cannot, my darling, for he has gone on 
that road from whence there is no returning,” 
replied Augustus. 

With a glad cry, Madeline lay back on her 
couch, holding tightly her lover’s hands. Sud- 
denly she raised her beautiful head, and said in 
low, deep tones : 

“You did not send him on that journey, 
Augustus?” , 

“ Thank God, no, Madeline. Sorely though 
I have been tried, I come to you free from 
guilt.” 

Montignae then entered the room, and after 
the usual salutations, he said : 

“God watches over all, Augustus. Coming 
from the chapel two assassins sprang upon the 
count, who rode beside the carriage where his 
fainting bride lay, and killed him instantly. A 
ball from one of the guards pierced the heart of 
one, no other than your devoted slave Jatfard, 
Rochefort, and the other the herdsman’s dog 
Pastour strangled. That other was the villain 
Germain. Tne dog did but avenge himself.” 

“Good! Two villains less in the world!” 

“°Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Upon the person of the vile count, was found a 
will bequeathing all his immense property to his 
young wife, Madeline, Countess of Chateau- 
neuf.” 

‘God of mercy, I thank thee, for having spared 
me the dread future,” murmured Madeline. 

Just then Nora entered the room. Her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“What! tears, dear Nora?” said Madeline, 
rising, and putting her arms round the girl. 

“Alas, dear lady, I weep for one who has 
always been kindly watchful over me.”” 

“Who?” asked Madeline, with sudden terror, 
for she thought some ill had befallen the brave 
herdsman. 

“Isaac, the Jew from Soreze, lies dying in the 
next room.’”” 

“ Tsaac !” 

“Yes, and I came to ask you all to come to 
him.” 

“We will go;” and, supported on the arm of 
Augustus, and followed by Montignac and Nora, 
they went to see the dying man. 

They found him lying on a couch, his head 
supported by pillows, while by his side knelt the 
young herdsman. Madame St. Aubin stood at 
the foot of the couch. When the four entered 
the room the eyes of the old man brightened, 
and at a sign, being raised in the arms of Nora, 
with his head resting apon her shoulder, he spoke 
in clear though low tones : 

“ The Eternal has called me to drink of the 
waters of Scihor and of the celestial fountains. 
Rachel, heart of my heart, blood of my blood, 
palm of my terrestrial desert, you will soon be 
an orphan, like the dove of Edom !” 

“How!” said Nora, calming her voice by a 
strong effort. ‘Are you my father t” 

“Yes, clild, thy father!” 

“And yet you gave me up?” 

“ Yes, child of Judea, that you might escape 
the scorn and misery which ever follows the 
daughters of our race, and to fulfil an oath, a 
sacred oath, made to your blessed mother.” 

“ You told me my mother was dead.” 


Our 
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“Yes, child, lily of the Nile!” 

“LT would have given half my hie to have 
known her,” said the girl, sadly. 

Drawing a miniature from his bosom he hand- 
ed it to Nora, who could scarcely repress a cry 
of joy. The picture was an exact copy of a 
large portrait which hung in the hall at the 
White House, a likeness of Madame St. Aubin's 
sister. 

“ Father,” said Nora, tenderly, “who was 
she ?” 

“ Madame St. Aubin's sister.” 


cepting, perhaps, in modifying in a smal! degree 
the temperature of some months, and prod 

ing more copious rains and stronger winds 
Their influence seems to stop at the Sorh degry 


of latitade—a remarkable limit, whi 
the limit of winters, properly so called, ¢ 
divides each hemisphere into tw ' 
parts. “It is probable,” save Mo Renon, “that, 
in the half that has winters, each country will be 
Visited in its turn with a rgorous winter: 








| im this case the earth ought to be thus visited in 


Madeline bent forward and kissed the startled | 


girl, and at this a happy smile flitted over the 
withered lips of the dying man. 

“Tam not deserted, then,” said Nora, gently, 
while her tears fell fast. 

“No,” said Isaac, and taking Frederic’s hand 
in his, he put Nora’s into it and said, “ May the 
Eternal bless you both. Under the hearth in my 
room at Soreze, is—” 

The words were left untinished. The head 
fell back, the eyes closed, and a sweet, peaceful 
smile settled over the lips. 

Leaving the two lovers kneeling beside the 
corpse, the rest withdrew. Thus finished this 
eventful day, a day never to be forgotten by the 
peasants of the Black Mountains. At the ex- 


sats aj » ing, Madeline 
piration of their term of mourning, Madeline | ile throat. 


and Nora were married the same day. Madame 
St. Aubin would have preferred that her niece 
should have married Chevalier Montignac. Ua- 
der the hearthstone of Isaac’s home ia Soreze 
were found pots of gold and jewels—an immense 
fortune. Frederic never lost his maniy, simple 
manners, and Nora proved herself to be always 
brave, faithful and cheerful—devoted to the 
Baroness Rochefort and Madame St. Aubin. 
To Augustus and his lovely Madeline, the world 
passed pleasantly, and bearing in his heart the 
ashes of a first and only love, but brave and 
cheerful, Alfred Montignac divided his time be- 
tween the two happy families. 

{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 





SEVERE WINTERS PREDICTED. 


‘The last number of the North British Review 
has an article on “ Recent Theories in Meteor- 
ology,” in which are noticed some of the specula- 
tions or theories d with logy 
which have lately attracted attention, but espe- 
cially the periodicity of severe winters. The theory 
that the solar spots have adecennial period, seems 
to be established by anuruber of independent 
continuous observations. And although M. 
Hofrath Schwabe, whose table of observations 
from 1824 to 1850, the writer in the Review quotes, 
“traced no sensible connection between climatic 
condition and the number of spots,’’ General 
Sabine has made the remarkable discovery that 
there is a decennial period exactly corresponding 
with the solar period in the greater frequency, 
duration and occasional magnitude of the mag- 
netic disturbances, when the sun’s disc is most 
obscured by dark spots. 

In continuing the study of these phenomena, 
M. Wolf has collected from nearly 400 vol- 
umes, all the observations on solar spots from the 
time of Fabricius, Galileo, Scheiner to Schwabe ; 
and he has found, by means of the sixteen 
different epochs blished by the mini 
and the maximum of the solar spots, that the 
mean duration of those spots is—11,111—0.038 

ears. So that nine periods are exactly equiva- 
ent to a century. M. Wolf has also found that in 
each century the years 0.00, 11.11, 22 22, 33.33, 
44.44, 55.56, 66.67, 77.78, 88.89, correspond 
to the minimum of sun spots. It appears by 
Schwabe’s table, that in 1833 the number of sun 
spots was 33, with 139 days free from spots, and 
in 1844, it was 52 with 111 days free, while the 
maximum years were 1828, 225 groups of spots, 
and no day free fiom them; 1837, 333 groups 
and no day free, and in 1848, 330 groups and no 
~ free. 

M. Wolf has studied the connection between 
the weather and the spots on the sun, and de- 
clares the result to be in accordance with the 
opinion of Sir William Herschell, “that the 
years in which the spots are more numerous, 
are also drier and more fertile than others; the 
years with few spots being more moist and 
stormy.” M. Wolf has added another interest- 
ing fact, that “the aurora borealis and earth- 
quakes predominate strikingly when the solar 
Spots are most numerous.” The reviewer con- 
cludes from this that it this law shall be estab- 
lished by more extensive observation, the 
character of the seasons may be predicted with 
at least some degree of certainty. 

The recent and important attempt, however, to 
establish a meteorological law on the authority of 
historical facts and direct observations, by M. 
Renou, in the memoir “On the Periodicity of 
Severe Winters,” has been made the principal 
subject of the article in the Review. if Renou 
is Secretary to the Meteorological Society of 
France; and he has certainly rendered it very 
probable that rigorous winters occur in groups, 
at a certain distance from each other. M. Menou 
defines a rigorous winter as one which ought to 
give rise at Paris to minima of temperature from 
5° Fahr. to zero, and of mean teiperaiure kept 
up during the month at several degrees below 
32°, or the freezing point. The simultaneous 
freezing of the Seine and the Po, of the Rhone, 
the lakes of Veuice, or the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean, which mast be the result of a continued 
cold of more than 4%, are the necessary charac- 
teristics of a rigorous winter. 

On examining meteorological registers, pub- 
lished at ditferent epochs, M. Renou tound that 
severe winters were very unequally distributed ; 
bat that, in place of occurring in an arbitrary 
manner, they formed natural groups of four to 
six, Surrounding a winter more rigorous than the 
rest, to which he gives the name of a central win- 
ter. By uniting these groups, he discovered the 
law of their distribution, namely, that they were 
reproduced after an interval of little more than 
41 years. Occasionally, however, the period is 
effaced, or rather masked, the cold distributing 
itself over a great number of short, less rigorous 
and more separated winters; but, on an average, 
the great winters occupy aspace of 20 or 21 
years, leaving another equai interval without re- 
markable winters. 








forty-one years, the winter ought to extend itself 
each time over the 82d part of the globe, ora 
surface equal to twelve times that of France 
This, indeed, is nearly the extent which great 
Winters seem to embrace. They appear to oe- 
cupy @ space a little elongated, from the northeast 


| to the southwest; and lam led to believe that 
| they propagate themselves from the east to the 


| 





We cannot, in this abstract, follow the calcu- 
lations of M. Renou with any particularity, his | 
results being the ohjects we have in view. The | 
year 1830 was, in his observation, a central win- | 
ter. The period which ought to follow is that | 
of 1871. S 1859-60 we reached the first winter 
of this group; “and the cold,” says M. Renou, 
“of the 19th and 20th December fall too com 
pletely under my prediction to make me delay 
the publication of this note. I shall not be sur- 
prised if, at the next return of cold, the ther- 
mometer at the olservatory descends lower than 
in December. We shall have, after this winter, 
one, or probably two rigorous winters, increasing 
in severity to a central winter, which will Le 
towards L471, then a decreasing series, even to 
1881.” 

Rigorous winters, according to M. Renon, may 
extend themeelves indefinitely towards the pole ; | 
but they do not affect the equatorial regions, ex- 





| be hunts the grass fields j ' 
| rg Ids, and pulle out and de- 
j rvure the unde 


west, so as to run through the northern hem- 
isphere in twenty or twenty one years, and then 
through the soathern hemisphere in the same 
time, and while we have only ordinary winters 
The essentially maritime character, however, of 
the southern hemisphere 

severe winters less 4 

are with us.” 


ought to render its 
istinetly marked than they 
— Boston Courrer. hs 
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THE SMUGGLER. 


Among the characters to be met with in the 
streets of London, we must notice the smuggler 
This gentleman most frequents the east end of 
London, and ts geucrally to be met with in the 
neighborhood of the docks. He is attired in a 
rough peajacket, and has a shawl wrapped round 
He stays “lurking in his thievish 
corners,” until he sees a likely customer ap- 
proaching—for instance, Mr Green, a young 
gentleman in a merchant's office, in the receipt of 
the magnificent salary of £80 a year, which 
barely suffices to pay for cigars and_ billiards, 
He approaches Mr. Green, and, in a mysterious 
whisper, says : i 

i say, captain, if you wants a few prime ci- 
gars, I can put you in the way of getting them 
cheap ; 1 can afford to sell them at half price, 
for they did not cost me much.” 

These words are accompanied with a knowing 
wink ; he then produces a really first-rate cigar, 
which Mr. Green accepts and tries with the air 
of a connoisseur. 

* I've got two or three boxes of these, captain, 
and if you'll meet meto-night at my crib, I'll let 
you have them at ——.” 

He names some fabulously low price and ap- 
points a meeting with the young gentleman in 
some villanously low neighborhood. 

Mr. Green, charmed with the idea of getting 
his cigars at so low a price, keeps the appoint 
ment. This rendezvous is generally a public 
house of the lowest description. 

r. Green is conducted up stairs into a dingy- 
looking room, suggestive of throat-cutting and 
robbery, and feels a little nervous, and almost 
wishes he had not come. The “smuggler,” 
when he has his victim safely entrapped, is not so 
mild in his manner. 

“ Now, captain, shall we say three boxes of 
cigars ¢” producing a few boxes of rolls of cab- 
bage leaf. 

Mr. Green thinks one would be sufficient. 
The “smuggler,” however, tells him that two is 
the least quantity he sells, and glares ferociously 
at Mr. Green, and hopes “ he aint going to make 
a fool of him.” Mr. Green, in alarm, assures 
him he has no such intention, and buys the two 

xes. 

“You see, captain,” says the “smuggler,” 
“we're engaged in a risky business, we are, and 
we don’t stick at nothin’. Why, the hofticers 
werry near nabbed those identical boxes, and we 
had a scrimmage, and my pistol went off by 
accident, and—well, there was three hofticers 
out, but I only see two of ’em run away.” 

Mr. Green thinks of his mother, sc: | he 
shall get away safe, but doubts it. The ‘ bold 
smuggler” then produces a bundle of silk hand- 
kerchiefs. Mr. Green is by this time in a condi- 
tion to refuse to buy nothing he is requested to, 
so he buys about ten shillings’ worth of things, 
which are entirely useless, for £5, and is then re- 
leased, only too glad to escape with a whole skin, 
and wends his way homeward, resolving never 
again to buy, his cigars of a London smuggler. 
If he should be foolish enough to take a police- 
man to the house where he was swindled, the 
landlord assurcs him that he “never saw the 
gent afore that night, when he engaged a private 
room ;” so Mr. Green has to grin and bear his 
loss with patience.—N. Y. Picayune. 
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GROWING OLD. 


The dead are the only people that never grow 
old. Your little brother or sister that died long 
ago remains in death and remembrance, the same 
young thing, forever. It is fourteen years this 
evening, since the writer’s sister left this world. 
She was fifteen years old then—she is fifteen 
years old yet. [have grown old, since then, by 
fourteen years, but she has never changed as they 
advanced ; and if God spares me to tourscore, | 
never shall think of her as other than the youth- 
ful creature she faded. The other day I listened 
as a poor woman told the death of her first born 
child. He was ¢wo years old. She had a small 
washing green, across which was stretched a 
rope that came in the middle close to the ground. 
The boy was leaning on the rope, swinging back- 
wards and forwards, and shouting with delight. 
The Mother went into the cotiage and lost sight 
of bim for a minute; and when she returned 
the little man was lying across the rope dead | 
It bad got under his chin; he had not sense to 
yush it away, and he was suffocated. The 
mother told me, and I believe truly, that she had 
never been the same person since then ; she 
thought of her child as an infant of two years 
yet; itisa little child she looks to meet at the 
gates of the Golden City. Had her child lived 
1 would have been twenty years old now; he 
died, and he is only two; he is two yet; he will 
never be more than two. The little roxy face of 
that morning, and the little half articulate voice 
would have been faintly remembered by the 
mother, had they gradually died away into boy- 
hood and manhood ; but that stereotyped them, 
and they remain unchanged.—J/ome Journal 
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A PLEA FOR THE CROW. 
A series of articles on birds, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, understood to be from the pen of Wil 
son Flagg, of Be verly, Mass, has given that 
work a considerable reputation, in an ornitholog- 
ical point of view. In a@ recent numb« r, the 
author speaks a good word for the crow and we 
hope all our readers will read the following « x 
tract, and then judye as to the truth of tl ’ 

mt 


€ state- 





“ He consumes, in the course of the year vaat 


| quantities of grubs, worms and noxious vermin 


he is @ valuable scavenger, and clears the land of 
otfensive masses of de: aying arimal substances ; 
tt tground eatery lara, wherever he 
sof their operations, as evinced 
alke; he destroys moce, young 
rats, lizards and serpents ; t 


perceives the « 
by the wilted st 





tasty, he is a volunteer 
sentinel about the farm, and drives the hawk from 
its en us preventing greater mischief 
of which he is himeelf guilty Jt ie 
ehetly during seed time and harvest that the de 


than that 


predations of the crow are committed during 
the remainder of the sear we witsres only hie 
services, anda highly are these ser: ices apr re 
ciated by the ha 


me whe have written of hurde, that I 
cankot Name an orni 


my he on thologist who dues not plead 
in ita behal 
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MAUD. 


BY ROBERT 8. JENNINGS. 


Sne was a wild, elfin-like child, with great, 
restless black eyes, and long tangled hair of the 


same dark shade. Her peculiar appearance 


9) 


might alone have drawn my attention to her, as | 


she sat there upon the grass by the side of the 
hedge; but, in addition to this, when my eyes 
first rested upon her, she was sobbing violently. 
Reining my horse up, close by, I asked, with 
as much kindness as I could throw into my voice: 

“Why do you cry, my child? What is the 
matter?” 

She sprang up in evident fear; but discovering 
astranger in her inquirer, she stood irresolute, 
looking at me with excited curiosity, while the 
tears were still upon her cheek. I repeated the 
question ; and a fresh burst of passionate tears 
first answered it. 

“It is because they beat me so!” she exclaim- 
ed, ina voice of singular earnestness; and she 
shook her tiny fist towards a low hut near by, 
“O, Ide hate them: I will always hate them !” 

“ What is your name?” I asked, and she gave 
it, unhesitatingly. 

“ And who are they that beat you, little Maud 
—your parents ?” 

“No—I haven’t any ; none but old Giles and 
his wife, and I know they’re not my parents. 
But I wont be whipped +o,” and her wild face 
grew almost wicked in the intensity of its angry 
resolution. “I’m not bad; I try to be good; 
but they beat me because it pleases them; and 
they’ve done it tor the last time! I'll never go 
into the hut again as long as I live!” 

“ Where, then, will you stay, to-night? Don’t 
you see how black the clouds are, Maud—and 
hark, howit thunders! You can’t stay out in the 
storm !” 

“ But I will, if I must; and I'd rather a thou- 
sand times, than go back to the hut!” 

The appearance and manner of the child—for 
she was scarcely more than thirteen—so interest- 
ed me, that I would gladly have prolonged the 
interview, had not the indications of which I had 
just spoken become so threatening as to forbid 
my longer tarrying. Gathering up my reins, I 
said : 

“No, Maud, don’t run away; it would be 
wrong, Lam afraid. Go back to old Giles, and 
he and his wife will treat you better.” 

“ They wont—you don’t know them as I do!” 
was her impetuous reply. 

“Well, try them once more, and see; and if 
they beat you again, come over to the lodge, and 
I will do something for you. You know where 
itis?” She nodded assent. 

“Good-by then, Maud!” 

“ Good-by, sir!” 

Galloping swiftly from the spot, curiosity led 
me to take a backward glance, when some dis- 
tance away. The child was still standing where 
I had left her, her tattered dress streaming in the 
wind, and herself looking irresolutely after me. 

My distance was barely saved, by sharp rid- 
ing; hardly was I within doors, at home, when 
the rain came down in torrents, and continued to 
pour, as the night came on. Caring little for it, 
however, now that I was safely sheltered, and 
my solitary evening meal being disposed of, I 
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mind, and again occupied myself with the pic- 
ture. 

And thus Mand and I became of the same 
household. Her transformation, under the skill- 
fal hands of the housekeeper, was so complete, 
that my interest in her was heightened, and I now 
determined to faithfully fulfil the trust I had thus 
undertaken. Atanearly day, I took occasion 
to visit the hut of the morose old Giles and his 
wife, and purchase their consent to Mand’s trans- 
fer, which was easily done. Of her origin or 
parentage, I could learn nothing; and nothing 
else, in fact, except that they had taken her from 
a foundling hospital, when quite young. 

I must confess that it was as a pastime for my- 
self, more than a benefit to her, that I undertook 
her instruction; but such was her eagerness for 
knowledge, and her aptness to learn, that the em- 


ployment soon became a source of profit to my- | 


self, as well as her. She seemed, too, to have a 
wonderful intuition, and a mind far beyond her 
years; while her childish affection for me was 
almost devotional in its measure. 


tion; and she never seemed so happy, as when 
sitting on her ottoman, near me, engaged in 
studying the tasks which I gave her. A remark- 
able change was taking place in her character ; 
all of her wild, natural impulsiveness still remain- 
ed, but it was being tempered by that harmony of 
mind which is rightly the effect of culture. And 
I watched her progress with daily increasing 
interest. 

Maud, however, was but a secondary object in 
my thoughts; although by her assist , Thad 
at least beguiled away the time which I feared 
would hang too heavily between me and the day 
of my bridal. My plans had been laid so that 
none of the servants knew of the approach of the 
latter event; and even Maud, as I bade her 
good-by for a few days, was entirely innocent of 
the least knowledge of it. 

**What—crying, Maud?” I cheerfully ex- 
claimed. ‘ What is the matter now ?” 

“Tm not crying,” sho answered, wiping the 
great drops from her eyes, ‘‘ but Iam so lonely 
when you are gone ; I do like to be near you!” 

There is no heart which cannot be in some 
degree stirred by the confession of that aff 
which acknowledges in its possessor the kind 
benefactor and protector; and mine involuntari- 
ly swelled within me, as [ waved an adieu to my 
little waif, as she stood in the doorway, shading 
her eyes from the sun, and looking sorrowfully 
after me. And I resolved, in the moment, that 
when I returned, Maud should have another and 
a gentler friend than I. 











As the carriage passed rapidly onward toward 
the lodge, upon the afternoon of the third day 
following my departure, I pointed out successive- 
ly to Marian the various features of the landscape 
with which I was myself most pleased; and 
while her eyes followed the direction of my finger, 
mine were constantly fixed upon her face—as 
impassive now, in its stern, proud beauty, as 
when I first saw it. Yet she was now my bride ; 
and I gloried in winning one so queenly, to re- 
joice the home to which I was bearing her. 

The lodge was soon reached, and I led Marian 
into the drawing-room. Maud was there, prac- 
tising upon a guitar I had given her. She start- 
ed up with a cry of pleasure, as she saw me, but 





prepared myself for an hour of bachelor abandon- 
ment. A cheerful fire was already burning in 
the library grate; and donning my dressing 
gown, and shading the lamp, I threw myself into 
a luxurious easy-chair, and commenced to think. 
My thoughts, of course, could be of but one 
subject—my approaching marriage. Pleasant 
thoughts, they were, too, as such usually are ; 
and { diversitied them by studying, for the hun- 
dredth time, a faithful miniature of Marian, which 
was now my constant companion. And thus I 
might have sat for hours, without a thought of 
my little afternoon’s adventure recurring to me, 
had not the noise of an angry altercation in the 
servant's room, followed by the abrupt entry of 
Maud herself, closely pursued by the domestic, 
suddenly reminded me of it. 

“ She says she will come in,” the latter ex- 
claimed, apologetically, ‘ although I told her she 
shouldn't. Lord ha’ mercy—what should a 
mean beggar like her—” 

I saw from the indignant snap of Maud’s eye, 
that an explosion might be expected ; so bidding 
the servant withdraw, I pointed a stool to the 
strange girl, aud bade her sit by the fire, and dry 
her clothes, which were streaming with the rain. 
She did so, drawing timidly to my knee, as if 
still afraid of something. 

“Now tell me, Maud,” I said, “why you 


have ventured out on such a stormy night. My 
” 





poor child, have you been abused again 

“ Yes,” was her quivering answer, “they beat 
me like 2 dog; and all because I told you they 
had done so before! [ll die now, sooner than 
go back; and I don’t much care what becomes 
of me!” 

I looked thoughtfully into the wonderfully ex- 
pressive face of the child, not beautifal, certainly, 
but strangely interesting, and I conceived a sud- 
den idea, which some impulse led me instantly to 
adopt. 

“Maud,” I said, stroking her wet black hair, 
as it fell over my knee, “would you like to live 
with me?” Her eyes dilated, first with wonder, 
and then with delight; and she replied : 

“What—in this great, fine house—fere, with 
yout Q, sir, do you really mean it?” 

“Most certainly Ldo. Butdo as you please ; 
if you think you can like old Giles for a master 
better than me, you can go back to-morrow.’ 

Looking up into my face, she simply said, 
“ No—I like you; Iwill stay here!” And ina 
moment more, worn out by fatigue and grief, she 


was fast asleepon the rag at my feet. Summon- 
ing the housekeeper, I directed her to take charge 
of the little waif, and provide a suitable ward- 
and then, 
Lindulged in a comical 
I, Stanley 


ht and twenty, sud- 


robe for her as speedily as possible; 
when I was again alone, 
smile at the result of my adventure. 


Mulgrave, a bachelor of 





denly favored with—what should I say *t—an | 


adopted child # Laughing heartily at the con- 
ceit, 1 dismissed the matter wholly from my 











hesitated as she noticed my wife. The latter 
looked inquiringly at me. and I hastened to say : 

“This is Maud, little Maud, my protege. 
And this, Maud, is my wife; you will love her 
for her own sake, as well as for mine!” 

“ You never told me of this, Stanley,’’ Marian 
said, a look of displeasure darkening her face. 
Before I could reply, I was startled at the ex- 
pression which the face of the child had assumed. 
It was pale, and absolutely painful in its look of 
scrutiny, as she bent her keen eyes upon the face 
of Marian, who regarded her with one of anger 
and contempt; until, shrinking to my side, 
Maud looked up into my face, and tremblingly 
exclaimed : 

“ This, Mr. Mulgrave—this your wife? This 
woman does not love you! I know it; and lam 
sure I could never love her!” 

“Maud!” I angrily exclaimed. It was the 
first stern word she had ever received from me, 
and it melted her in an instant. Seizing my 
hand, she covered it with tears and kisses, and 
then abruptly left the room. 

The strange conduct of the child puzzled and 
annoyed me; and I followed her to her chamber, 
There I found her, lying upon her bed, and sob- 
bing bitterly. 

“ Maud!” 

She looked up, as I softly uttered her name ; 
and secing me, her tears broke forth afresh. As- 
tonished beyond measure, I sat down by the bed, 
and talked to her, long and tenderly. She lis- 
tened in silence, until I spoke of Marian, my 
wife, and again besought her to love her, at least 
for my sake; when she interrupted, with all the 
bitter vehemence that had attracted my attention 
when I first met her by the hedge, and exclaimed : 

“But Idon’t and can’t love her! She isa 
cold, heartless woman, and loves neither you nor 
me! Nobody can love you as well as I do!” 

I started to my feet in surprise; Maud, the 
strange, elf-like child, had betrayed the secret 
which her childish heart had treasured up from 
the day of our first meeting ; and now, blushing, 
terrified at her abrupt revelation, she had hidden 
her face in the pillow. Moved, myself, at this 
unexpected discovery, which accounted for much 
in her conduct that had hitherto been an enigma, 
I told her, in a trembling voice, that she should 
always live with me, and be a sister to me; and 
she, bursting afresh into tears, threw her arms 
around my neck, and kissed me. 

“You are my brother, and my benefactor?” 
she murmured. “ Forgive me, dear Mr. Mul- 
grave, for my folly; but Ido love you—you are 
so kind and good!” . 

For several days after this, I saw very little of 
Maud ; merely catching a glimpse of her, now 
and then, as she flitted about the house, like an 
uneasy spirit. But I could not ignore the fact, 


that she studiously avoided Marian, and seemed | 
even more averse to her, than upon their first | 


singular interview. 


It was at this time, that we received a visitor | 


My require- | 
ments were obeyed implicitly, and without ques- | 


THE FLAG OF OUR 


at the lodge—Guy Montgomery, an old school 
friend of my own, who had come at my invita- 
tion, to spend a few weeks. He wasa gay, reck- 
less fellow, a perfect man of the world, elegant 
in his person and address. His presence seemed 
to double the happiness of our life at the lodge, 
which Marian had already more than once com- 
plaineg of, as tame and spiritless. And I was 
gratified to discover that she found a congenial 
| companion in Guy; for nothing which afforded 


| her the slightest pleasure was objectionable to | 


me. Therefore I experienced a real pleasure in 
| seeing them almost always together; and when 
| Marian’s gay laugh floated up from the lawn to 
my study, or when I heard both their voices sing- 
| ing some mellow air, I rejoiced in the thought 
that Marian was enjoying a pleasure which my 
| society could not have afforded her. 
It was one drowsy afternoon at this juncture, 


| Twas forced to admit the 


| And there was that at 


UNION: * 


truth of the 


heart which should 


remark 
my 
have made me old—deep-settled sorrow—bat not 
guilt. 
perfidious friend, had fallen by my hand, ina 


No—for although Gay Montgomery, the 


duel, IT could not bring myself to think that his | 


retribution was unmerited, or myself an unfit 
avenger. 
A host of oll memories thronged upon my 


| heart, as I placed my foot once more within the 


crounds of my estate at the lodge. They were 


| sad and bitter ones, it is true, but I cared not to 


| drive them forth. 


My future was all overcast 
with clouds. I was returning to a home of lone- 


liness, uncheered by a single hope, and it mat- 


| tered little what my thoughts might be. 


| as I was sitting by my desk, that a timid rap on | 


my door reached my ear. Bidding the applicant 
enter, I turned my head and discovered Mand. 
But her timidity seemed suddenly to vanish, 
and standing before me almost with the attitude 
and mien of a woman, she said, while her eyes 
flashed earnestly : 

“It is high time, Mr. Mulgrave, that you 
were undeceived! You have been blind for these 
two weeks to what has been transpiring beneath 
your own roof! I have watched for you, and I 
bring you the certainty of that of which I have 
more than once assured you—that your wife does 
not love you—nay, that she loves another !”” 

“Girl!” I sternly exclaimed, “ beware how 
you trifle with me! In heaven’s name, what do 
you mean?” 

“It is God’s truth!” she cried, still more ear- 
nestly. ‘ Guy Montgomery could tell you more 
than I, if he would—but you may be sure she is 
unfaithful and—” 

As the dark meaning of the girl came home to 
my mind, I sprang to my feet, intensely excited, 
and confronted her ; but strange to say, she did 
not shrink in the slightest before my indignant 
gaze and threatening mien. 

“Go!” I hoarsely commanded, pointing to 
the door, and stamping my foot imperatively. 
“Go, ungrateful viper, and never let me sce 
your face again! 1 could have indulged your 
fancies, extravagant as they have been, but this 
can never be forgiven! Go, depart from my 
sight, before I am tempted to trample you under 
foot!” 

She obeyed without speaking. As she disap- 
peared through the doorway, her face was turned 
for an instant towards me with an expression of 
wild, heart-broken grief, such as haunted me for 
days afterwards. A moment after she left me, I 
watched her from the window, as she flitted 
across the lawn, and lost herself to view among 
the trees. Strange, indeed, the influence which 
she had obtained over me; strange, that in a 
moment of fearful anger like this, I could still 
half regret her departure, final as I knew it 
must be! 

A merry peal of laughter suddenly floated out 
from the drawing-room. The voices were those 
of Marian and Guy Montgomery. The sound, 
for once, jarred harshly upon my ears, although 
I knew not why, and I quickly placed myself 
out of earshot. 








I had been absent two days from the lodge, 
and with thoughts full of home and Marian, I was 
returning. It was pleasant to one whose life had 
been as lonely as mine had, to think there was a 
heart beating for me at home, and anxiously 
counting the hours of my absence. Home and 
wife! The words were coupled pleasantly in 
my mind, and in fancy I anticipated fondly the 
moment of my arrival. The first dusk of eve- 
ning had passed, and the twilight was deepening 
into darkness when I arrived at the lodge. I 
could discover no light in any part of it; all 
seemed to bein shadow. Entering the hall, I called 
the name of Marian, tirst low, and then loudly. 
A servant appeared when I again repeated it. 

“ Where is your mistress !” I demanded. 

“She is gone, sir. She went away this morn- 
ing, in a carriage with Mr. Guy. Here is a note 
she bade me give you.” 

My heart throbbed painfully, as I took it and 
broke the seal, and the heart itself almost broke, 
as I read the contents. The note was brief and 
cruelly cold in its language. It merely announced 
that the writer was satisfied that she could never 
love me, and had therefore given her heart to 
another. A heartless farewell followed, and that 
was all! Stunned by the blow, the more crush- 
ing because unexpected, I sank down upon the 
floor, as one utterly bereft of sense. A lifetime 
of thought flashed through my brain in a mo- 
ment. Maud was right; her wonderful percep- 
tions had assisted her to the terrible discovery 
which my blind heart fatally rejected. And now 
all were gone, Maud, Marian, hope and honor, 
all departed, leaving nothing but disgrace ! 

My bitter thoughts must have found voice, 
for I heard the words “not all,” faintly spoken 
from out the darkness of the opposite side of the 
room. Then alittle hand was hesitatingly laid 
upon my shoulder, and a wellknown voice 
whispered falteringly in my ear: 

“I knew she would go; I heard she had gone, 
and I wished to see you once more—only once ! 
Forgive me, Mr. Mulgrave, and I will go and 
trouble you no more.” 

My arms tightened around the form of the 
dear child, and I answered, as she laid her 
cheek upon mine: 

“You shall never leave me, little Maud, you 
shall stay always at the lodge, and be a blessing 
to my lonely life. Forgive me, Maud, for my 
cruel harshness—stay with me, I beseech you, 
for you are all that is left me now!" 

Tears—great drops ot grief and blighted love 
rolled down my face as I spoke. And Maud, 
too, wept sympathizingly, and mingled her tears 
| with mine; and as we sat thus together in the 
| solemn darkness of the room, the ties which unit- 
ed the little waif to me were drawn closer still. 








After five years of absence from home, I 
again turned my face towards it. My frends 


who met me abroad during these five years, told 


| me that I had grown old rapidly—and as I saw 
the gray with which my hair was thickly sprinkled, 





The outer door of the lodge was partly ajar, 
and entering it, I passed into the parlor and 
It was not until then that I be- 
came aware that I was not the only occupant of 


seated myself. 
the apartment. Opposite me, but unconscious 
of my presence, were two persons—a young and 
beautiful lady, and a young man. The latter 
was kneeling upon one knee before the lady, and 
fervently declaring his love. She replied kindly 
but firmly, assuring him that her feelings towards 
him were only those of friendship. And it was 
not until the disappointed suitor passed from the 
room, that the lady discovered the presence of an 
involuntary witness of the scene. But the look 
of vexation upon her bright face quickly gave 
place to one of joy, as she saw me, and hastening 
towards me, she placed her hand upon my arm, 
and inquiringly pronounced my name. I, how- 
ever, could only return her heartfelt: welcome 
with a look of embarrassment. 

“What! don’t you know me?” she cried. 
“Not know Maud—your little Maud?” 

Maud —was it possible? This beautiful, 
queenly creature the uncouth, elf-like Maud, 
whom I had left at the lodge five years before ? 
Never was there a more marvellous change—and 
never, I thought, as I looked down into the lu- 
minous depths of those dreamy, soulful black 
eyes, had I seen beauty like this ! 

The sight stirred the passion within my breast, 
which had lain dormant for years, and seating 
myself upon the sofa by her side, I took her 
hand, as Thad been wont to take that of the 
child Maud, and told her what lay nearest my 
heart. I quickly found that my control over her 
generous spirit was not gone, and as I proceeded, 
her mood changed with my words. Especially 
did her tears flow when I spoke of the death of 
Marian in a fureign hospital, wretched and out- 
cast, and of the forgiveness which I extended to 
her in her dying moments. | And when I spoke 
of the scene which I had just witnessed in this 
room, and asked, with fearfully pulsating heart, 
if it had been for me that this suitor had been 
rejected—and when, finally, Maud laid her head 
upon my shoulder, and faintly murmured that 
blessed word, yes— I felt that I might still live 
with a hope of happiness. 

Dear reader, my story is simple, but O, how 
true! For here, by my side, even as I write, is 
Méffid, my first and only love, and better still, my 
wife, beaming upon me from the liquid midnight 
of her eyes, all the unutterable love which she 
feels. Sweet Maud! I know she loves me no 
better now, than when she was a child—and yet 
itis a love that makes me holier and better day 
by day. Ah, there must be a divinity that 
shapes ourends! A kindly fate must have led 
me to the hedge side, upon that memorable day, 
six years ago, to find the sunbeam which now so 
faithfully lights up a life that would otherwise 
be dreary and darksome. 





CHRISTIAN HEROISM OF A CHILD. 


The young daughter of Lady ——, in Eng- 
land, had a complaint in her knee, and the sur- 
geons decided that the limb must be taken off. 
Her mother told her all the facts, and asked 
whether she would submit to the operation, or 
take the risk of death. ‘ O, mama,” the child 
at once replied,“ { would much rather die, be- 
cause I should then be so happy; but then God 
does not call for my life, but tor my limb; and if 
I were to choose to die rather than to have it 
taken off, it would be doing my will, and not 
God's will.” When the operation was performed, 
her mother, being in another room, heard one 
loud scream, and supposed it was just begun, 
but it was over, that being the only complaint 
she uttered. When the surgeon praised her for- 
titude, and said something about her “ good 
sense,’’—‘ O no,” said she, ‘ but I will tell you 
what it was; it was two verses in the Bible:— 
‘Through mach tribulation, we must enter the 
kingdom of heaven ;’ and, ‘ If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him.’ I thought of these, and 
that helped me to bear the pain.” — Youth's 
Crazette. 





MALLEABLE GLASS. 


Malleable glass (glass which can be beaten, 
drawn out, or extended), is a curiosity of sei- 
ence, although, doabrless, the glaziers would de- 
mur to its introduction imto practical existence 
and utility, at least for window panes. Malleable 
glass was made in old Rome ; and in the reign 
of Tiberius, a Roman artist had, according to 
Pliny, his house demolished —according to other 
writers, he was beheaded—for making glass mal- 
leable. The idea of discovering the secret was 
only ranked second to that of the philospher’s 
stone among alchemists; but in 1845, there is 
stated to have been discovered at St. Etienne, in 
France, tne means of rendering glass as mal- 
leable when cold as when first drawn from the 
pot. The substance, silicon, is combined with 
various other substances, and can be obtained 
opaque, or transparent as crystal ; it is described 





rY 





as very ductile and malleable, neither air nor acids | 


acting on it.—Jtrother Jonathan. 





FATAL IMITATION OF BLONDIN. 


Robert Winchell, residing in Shokan, 
coanty, New York, met with a fatal accident, s 
few days since, while trying to imitate Blondin 
It appears that a travelling company had arrived 
at Shokan, and part of the performance was an 
outdoor tight rope exhibition by Mademonsell 
Carlista. A rope had been stretched from a 
high pole to the top of a tannery, and the 
lady had accomplished her part, when Winchell 
proposed to go over the rope in a new style, and 
ascending the pole, started to cross by seizing the 
rope with his hands, allowing his body to hang 
downwards He actually accompli 
to the opposite side, but could not gain a footing, 
and being completely exhausted, let go b old 
and fell to the ground, a distance of thirty feet 
His right arm and several of his ribs were brok 
en, besides other internal injures. He lingered 
three days and expired. He wasa married man, 
about thirty vears of age.— Iridune 
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| echarming visitor for any faapily im the land 


DISPARITY OF SEXES IN VICTORIA. 
Some remarkable tacts respecting the dispanty 
of sexes in this colony are disclosed in the census 
of 1857. Sir Henry Barkly, the governor’ in 
Hoticing these facts, says inadespateh “Tt now 
appears that thongh considerable improvements in 
this respect took place between 1834 and [S57, yet 
that the effective disproportion at the latter pe 
riod was far more serious than would be deduc 
ible from the fact of there being 165 males to 
every 100 females in the entire population 
tabling the portion of it above the age of twenry 
years, there were no less than 217 males to that 
number, the proportion below that age being 
pretty nearly equal There were 88,555 un 
married men of twenty years of age and upwards, 
to 12,545 unmarried women of corresponding 
ages; or, to ruse the age of marriage for men 
to twenty-one, and lower it to fifteen for women, 
there was still an excess of 61,859 bachelors, not 
to add 5112 widowers Even this comparison, 
however, fails to convey a full sense of the evil, 
as it affects the gold fields, where it appears that 
the per centage of unmarried men is, to that to 
be found in’ the Seaport TOWNS, As FIXLY One to 
thirty-nine; or, to state the case in another form, 
where the bachelors are to the spinsters in the 
proportion of twenty to one. There are, more 
over, 8096 marned men, chiefly in the mining 
districts, whose wives are not in the colony. as 
has been alleged, during the agitaiiun of the 
land question, that this state of things is attrib 
utable to the ditticulty of baying smali allotments 
suited to agricultural purposes (for the miner's 
right itself sanctious @ certain area for residence) ; 
but this idea is not borne out by the figures, 
which manifest an extraordinary disposition on 
the part of the gold-digyers, despite the unsettled 
Nature of their pursuits, fo enter into matrimony. 
This may be judged from the fact that only nine 
per cent. of the women on the gold ficlds above 
twenty are unmarried; while in Great Britain 
the proportion who marry ander that age is only 
two and a halt per cent, thirty per cent, of the 
girls between fitteen and twenty are here mar- 
ried.” — Manchester Times. i 
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Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 
A Snake Btory. 

A black snake in Ticonderoga occasioned some talk, 
lately. When first discovered he was hanging from a 
pole in the fence, with his head near the ground. Soon 
after s rabbit came out from the brush, and was immedi- 
ately caught by the nose. The snake quickly fell upon 
the ground, wound up the rabbit, and gave a deauly 
squeeze The poor victim gave but a sharp ery, and was 
dead. The snake still held him by the head, and soon 
had him, legs and all, down his voracious throat. It was 
bear an bour from the time the men first saw the snake 
befor his meal was completed. The men then fell upou 
the serpent and captured him. He is now in a box, and, 
adds our informant, shows but little life. We presume 
not, after eating a whole rabbit. 

Swallowing Things. 

At a recent meeting of the ‘ Boston Society for Medical 
Improvement,” Dr. Tyler. of the MeLean Asylum, anid it 
was the commonest thing for patients at that institution 
to swallow small objects, such as pieces of glass, coal, 
stone, thimbles, ete. Lately, a woman swallowed a cio- 
chet needle. Silver thimbles were quite a common arucie 
of diet. The treatment generally employed was to give 
plenty of farina gruel, or porridge, without resorting to 
medicine. Among some of the patients was a curious 
propensity to swallow toads—and there is now in the asy - 
lum & man who has swallowed half a dozen live toads 
without injury. 





New Clock on Westminster Abbey. 

This clock cost the English government the enormous 
sum of £22,000. The London Builder says:—' The ex- 
penditure upon this clock is enormous, and without con- 
sidering the future cost of cleansing and necessary repairs, 
the interest at five per cent. on the present outlay would 
amount to upward of £1100 perannum. This, irrespec- 
tive of maintenance and attendance, is no matter for 
mirth, but would less require notice were it not a type of 
the mode in which the public money is expeuded.” 





Extraordinary Rose-Tree. 

There is now growing in the gardens of Moors-end, 
Chariton Kings, near Cheltenham, the residence of C 
Colmore, Esq., a white rose-tree, thirty feet in height. It 
is now a perfect picture, and is estimated to have between 
18,000 and 20,000 blossoms upon it, being literally smoth- 
ered in bloom, besides haviog thrown off @ whole heap of 
petals, which lie in a cluster round it, and present the 
appearance of @ bed of snow 


A queer Bird. 

An animal called the laughing jackass, found nowhere 
but on the Austrasian continent, has been brought to 
San Francisco. It belongs to the feathered tribe— has 
feathers, wings, and along beak. It laughs like an old 
woman; and in the Australian forest, at night, it bas led 
many « wayfarer in search of an old lady in such » lonely 
condition. The animal is probably of the species gy asticus 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 

now just sbout to commence its third volume. It tin 

tended, as its name indicates, for the Moms Cincea, and 

ite individuality consists in its forming just such m jour 

nal as any father, brother, or frieud would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords # Vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver 
tisernents admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It i printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the FoLio FORM, presenting 
in — number thirty-two large columns of orginal ead 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Snely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nent men aod of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the foreign and domentic 
news, gossip of the day. *parkiing gems from new books, 
and wit and hamor, forming ® most captivating weekly 
melange The plan of its iteue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and west Tt ts entirely 
neutral in polities and all sectional and sectarian mat. 
ters, preferring to make itself as Waicoms Gukat to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages, w@hieb 
address themarives to the teet taste and appreciation of 
every ope In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plana, tesended to 
introduce to the pubbe « corpse of Saw aND RAILS? 
waiters, and it will follow the lead of ne ether journal 
that is publithed It presents » chaste and elegant heed 
ing, and printed upon heavy, Gne white 
rich. clear font of type, cast expremmiy fer it 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


Ip the od 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corpse of lady captributors 
are organized, as well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex. and it i* proguimed that Bo weealy journal tn 
the word shall exee! it in plemeing variety, and the ani 
terest of each successive keue 

one of the oldest aod largest newspaper estab 
! in the United #tetes. the subseriber posseence 
unlimited facilities which eusure the completeness and 
excellence of thit mammeth weekly Journal 


TEKM® —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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(Weitten for The Flag of our Union.} 
GOOD NIGHT. | 


BY f'Luid Fags. | 


‘Good night—a kind good night, love, 
The stars are in the sky, 
And I must far away, love; | 
The teardrop ‘s in.my eye, j 
Ae | murmur good night, { 
Good night! 


Good night—a kind good night, love, 
We now are called to part; 
And when I roam in lands afar, love, | 
1 i cherish in my heart 
Your last good night, 
Good night! 


Good night—a kind good night, love, 
When I am far from thy side 
Upon the bosom of the rea, love, 
May winds that murmur at thy side, 
Whisper for me good night, 
Good night! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A SAILOR’S YARN. 
BILL PORTSEA’S GALLON 0’ CORDIAL. 


BY D. C. BURGESS. 


We once heard the following story told on 
board a ship of war, and as we think it worth re- 
cording, or at all events that it will create some 
amusement, we will tell it, as nearly as possible 
in the language of the narrator. 

A party of seamen were assembled on the fore- 
castle, while the frigate lay at anchor in Val- 
paraiso bay. They had evidently been amusing 
themselves “spinning yarns,” as sailors say, and 
when we drew near the group, it appeared that 
one of the party had been waiting to tell his story, 
always interrupted by one or another of his mess- 
mates, until his patience was getting exhausted. 

“ Well, Tom,” said one, “ I’ve held this task 
a good spell, and I sees as you’re bustin’ to spin 
your own yarn, so out with it; we’re all a listen- 
in’. It was about Bill Portsea, weren't it ?” 

“Yes,” replied the man addressed as “Tom.” 
“We used to call him Bill Portsea, because his 
uncle, who had had the bringin’ on him up, lived 


ark 
& te ta” 





in the suburbs of Portsea. I never know’d what 
was his name on the ship’s books. 

“ His uncle and aunt kept a shop and sold a 
variety of things—pepper, mustard, cheese, pack- 
thread, birdcages, ginger-pop, mousetraps, and 
most anything you can think on. 

“ His name, or leastways, the name he used to 
go by, was Starling, and as he allers hailed to it, 
I s’pose it was his real name. It was said as 
he’d a good bit o’ money laid by which ’ad all 
come to Bill, for the old folks was ’ticklar fond 
on him, and never let him go to sea without some- 
thing good, besides a regular outfit. But the 
old man allers used to say as how he was werry 
poor He used to come aboard the ship when 
she was in port, and spin us lads long yarns, 
which we didn’t care nothin’ about. But I 
reck’lect one of his yarns was as how the coun- 
try would all go to wreck and ruin, if so be as 
the dooty warn’t taken off starch ! 

“ The old woman, too, was always a sendin’ 
Bill something or other, and queer things they 
were, too, sometimes. She used to mend all his 
clothes, and once (the poor old body was half 
blind) she sewed up the necks of three of his 
shirts, thinking as they were rents. Bill didn’t 
find it out, till one day at Gibraltar—for they 
were his best shirts—when he was ordered to go 
ashore with the first leeftenant, in the first cutter, 
of which he was coxswain. He went to his bag 
to put a clean shirt on, and when he stuck his 
head in, he couldn’t get it through, so he shoved 
and shoved, and cursed, never suspectin’ nothing, 
till the boatswain sings out : 

“© Ay Bill, are ye comin’? the leeftenant’s a 
waitin’.’ 

“*Ay, ay sir,’ says Bill. ‘Confound my 
old uncle, and his starch,’ says he ; ‘blessed if 
the old ‘oman aint starched my shirts to some 
purpose, this time.’ Ye see he thought as it was 
stuck together with starch, and he still kept 
shovin’ in his head. 

«“« B+ ye, are ye comin’? sings out the 
bo’sin again. 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ says Bill. 

“*Come then, or I'll ay, ay ye, and start ye 
with the rope’s-end,’ says the bo’sin, and Bill had 
to go on deck with his shirt over his head, and 
the leeftenant and bo’sin bust out a larfin’, and 
then he found as how the shirt necks was stitched 
up. 

“One day, just afore the frigate sailed, the old 
couple thought they’d send their nevy some- 
thin’ good afore he left on his long cruise ; so the 
old ‘oman makes up a parcel of worsted stockin’s, 
and sich like, and the old man sends on board a 
gallon bottle of somethin’ good, with a letter and 
a long, queer-shaped parcel, tied to the neck of 
the bottle. 

“ Bill couldn't read writin’, so he gave me the 
letter to read, and opened the queer-shaped par- 
cel, meanwhiles, and what was inside but a um- 
berella and a pair of pattens ! 

“* Blazes!’ cried Bill; ‘what am I to do with 
these here on board ship? and the leeftenant who 
was standin’ by, and all the chaps round, busts 
out a lartin’, and Bill tossed the umberella and 
the pattens overboard in a pet. 

“‘* Read the letter, Tom,’ says he, ‘and let's 
hear what the old ‘uns has got to say.’ 

“So ye see [ had to read it out loud, and 
T recollects every word. It began: 





“*My pear Bitt,—How do you do? I'm very 
well, and so is your Aunt Starling. We send 
you herewith a gallon o’ cordial, what you must 
mind and take reg'lar, cos it’s werry good for you. 
It’s your aunt’s own compoundin’, and I can tell 
you, she understands sich things. You'll find 
yourself as strong as Samson after takin’ it, and 


it up under the top gallant yard to keep it cool, as 
it said in the letter, and he wouldn’s let anybody 


else even have a taste of it. But one day leef- 


| tenant seed it, and ordered him to take it down. 


“You may be sure the chaps was curious to 


| know what sort o’ stuff it was that Bill was so 
| choice uf, so, one night, while Bill was at the 


wheel, his messmates opened the bottle, and find 
ing it was tarnation strong, and sweet, and nice- 
tasted, they took a good spell at it, and half 
emptied the thing that held it! then they filled it 
up with water, corked it, and walked off as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Next day Bill opens the bottle himself, and 
takes a good swig at it, without expectin’ nothin’, 
and that night his messmates fairly emptied the 
bottle, for it was good and strong still, for all 
the water. Well, if Bill had found them out and 
the officers had come for to know, there’d have 
been a row, and grog stopped from the whole 
mess ; so they began to ax one another what 
they should fill up the bottle with, and they 
couldn't think of nothin’ better than vinegar and 
treacie, and a good deal of water. It was just 
the color of the stuff, and looked altogether a 
good deal like it. Bill was werry choice of it, and 
it was some days before he took any more, but 
one day, not feelin’ werry well, he uncorks his 
bottle again, and arter drinkin’ some of the new 
mixter, he shakes his head, and looked fora long 
time as if he was thinkin’ about it. He hada 
fancy that something was wrong, d’ye see; but 
he set it down as the stuff had been a workin’, and 
had lost perhaps, a little of its quality. He said 
a word or two about it to one of his messmates ; 
but they soon persuaded him that it was werry 
good, for he gave ’em a little to taste, but that it 
had lost something of its quality by being in too 
hot a place. 

“All the cruise, Bill, now and then, for the 
good of his health, applied to his bottle ; but he 
couldn’t help thinking that it was almost as bad 
as taking physic, and so he shirked off his regu- 
lar days, as long as he could; only ye see, he’d 
taken it into his head, as how he’d get sick if he 
didn’t keep on taking it, now as he’d begun. He 
know’d as how Mrs. Starling knew what was 
good for him, for she’d told him so, since he was 
as big as a powder-monkey, so he kept on, by 
little and little and little, till he emptied the bottle. 

“ When the cruise was ended, and the old An- 
drew Mack (Andromache) was again in port, 
Bill had his empty bottle toe show as how he’d 
‘ligiously done as his uncle and aunt had told 
him, and kept to what his messmates had /u/filled, 
besides. 

“Two or three days arter the old Andrew 
Mack was anchored, old Starling came aboard 
and inquired for his nevy. They soon got to- 
gether and were having a long and confidential 
discoorse. 

“Vell Bill,’ says old Starling, wipin’ his bar- 
nacles,-and expectin’ a werry grateful answer. 

‘How did ye like the cordial as yer Aunt Molly 
sent yer?” 

“ Bill looked over the side and went on talking. 
After they had talked a little while longer, his 
uncle again inquires : 

“*But Bill, you haven’t told me how you 
liked the cordial that your Aunt Starling sent 
on board ?” 

“« What, the darned stuff in the bottle? says 
Bill. 
“©Yes,’ says his uncle, ‘and mighty good 
stuff it is, I can tell you.’ 

“Do you think so?’ says Bill. 

“«Don’t you think so?’ says old Starling. 
‘Bill,’ says he, solemn like, ‘ your aunt and me 
brought you up well, leastways we did our best, 
and it would grieve the old ’oman’s heart, if as 
how you didn’t have a taste for good licker.’ 

“« Well,’ answers Bill, ‘ you see he didn’t like 
to hurt the old man’s feelin’s, and especially the 
old ’oman’s. ‘Well’ says he, ‘/ think as it’s 
werry good stuff indeed; but will you ax Aunt 
Starling, if so be it’s all the same t» her, to be so 
kind as not to make the corjial quite so sour, 
next time. By George!’ says Bill, ‘I think as 
it’s werry nice physic, considerin’ as it were physic.’ 

“«Physic!’ says the uncle. ‘Physic! why 
Bill, it’s wine, it’s honey-corjial, werry nice to the 
taste, and werry good for the constitootion.’ 

“As to its bein’ werry good for the constitoo- 
tion,’ replies Bill, ‘I dessay it is,’ says he; ‘but 
as to its bein’ werry nice to the taste, 7 can’t say 
I think it is.” 

“Well, Bill,’ says Starling ;’ you must have 
awerry ’xstaordinary taste. If me and your Aunt 
Starling thinks as it’s good, and if all the neigh- 
bors says as it’s good, why can’t you say so too * 
But I sees, I sees, you must ha’ done somthin’ 
wrong with it. Say, what did you do with it, 
now Bill. Come tell me” 

“ «Do with it? says Bill; ‘why I done noth- 
in but drinked it. I drinked it by little, because 
I'd got confidence in Aunt Starling, and I knew 
she wouldn’t send me nothin’ as wasn’t good. I 
don’t know whether I’ve d’rived any benefit from 
it, because I haven’t considered ; but I daresay I 
have, without knowin’! 

“Well, Bill,’ says old Starling, ‘you’re a 
very good lad for to ha’ drinked it up so conti- 
dentially, and you has my approbation for that; 
but, I sees, I must sift a little into this business. 
Did you mind and keep it cool, Bill. ’Cause 
that was important?” 

“* Cool!’ says Bill, ‘cool! Ay, I believe ye. 
I kept it for a long time hanging up at the top- 
gallant crosstrees—cool, you axes? Ay, cool 
as a cowcumber.’ 

“* And you never let nobody touch it” 

“*Why yes. Itouched it myself,’ says Bill, 
‘over, and over again, or how else could I ha’ 
drinked it all up?” 

“Ay, ay,’ says old Starling ; ‘but you nev- 
er let nobody else touch it ?” 


“*To be sure not,’ says Bill. ‘What? would 





it'll keep away the yellow fever, and ail sicknesses 
whatsemever. Keep it cool, and don’t let no- 
body poke their noses into it but yourself, 
for it's werry strong, and weiry nice and sweet. 
This is all, from Jem and Molly Starling, only 
yeur aunt says—take care of yourself, my boy, 
allers sleep in the nightcaps she’s sent you, and 
use the umberella and pattens in werry bad 
weather.” 





“Well, my lada, the ship sailed, and Bill be- | 


gan to think of opening his bottle. He'd hung 


| ye have the whole ship’s company taking physic, 
| kase I did? 

“* Well then, 7 can’t understand it,’ says old 
Starling. ‘ Hew ye got any of the stuff remain- 
| ing, Bill?’ 
| *I don’t know,’ says Bill. ‘There may be a 

spoonful or two, and if there be, I'm sure you're 

werry welcome to it.’ 


| 
| “*Go and fetch it, then, Bill, my boy,’ says 
| old Starling. 


PUL FLAG OF 


CUR 


“With all my heart,’ says Bill, and away he 
goes, and by an’ by, comes back lugging the bot- 
tle, and ahorn. Old Starling deliberately taked 
out the bung, and looked into the bottle. Arter 
he'd done this, he puts in the bung again, and 


without saying a word. 


head, and heaving a long sigh. ‘I'll taste a lit- 
tle,’ says he, ‘and see what it’s like. 
uncommon queer. Here’s your health, Bill,’ 
says he, arter pouring about a wineglass full, 
which was near all there was in the bottle, into 
the horn. ‘ Here’s your health, Bill.’ 


many on ’em, and much good may they do 
ye.’ 

“*You’re right, Bill,’ says old Starling, after 
he’d done drinking. ‘There is something extra- 
ordinary about the taste, a sort 0’ sweety, soury, 
watery, queer sort o’ flavor! The stuffs been a 
workin’ I s’pose, and has worked all its good- 
ness away. I sees, as Molly Starling can’t war- 
rant it to keep in any climate. There must be 
something about the ship as must have a strange 
influence upon the quality of it. But don’t be 
downcast about it, Bill. Don’t fret, cos it aint 
no manner o’ use frettin’. When does the An- 
drew Mack sail again, Bill?” 

“* Monday,’ says Bill, ‘arternoon tide.” 

“Well,” says old Starling, ‘ your Aunt Molly 
shall send ye another gallon aboard, seein’ as ye 
wont have any liberty to come ashore, this time ; 
sailin’ again so soon., And to make sure that 
it is all right, and nothing gets in by suction 
through the cork, I'll put an iron cap over the 
stopple and fasten it with a padlock.’ 

“ The old man went ashore, taking the bottle 
with him, and sure enough on the Monday morn- 
ing, along with a’most a boatload of traps for 
Bill’s use, scarce any of which was of any use to 
him, comes off the promised gallon o’ corjial, in 
a big basket bottle, banded round with iron, and 
an iron cap over the stopple, fastened as the old 
man had said, and with another letter fastened 
onto it. I read the letter again. It said: 


“«Dear Britx,—I told you how I'd send you 
another gallon of yer aunt’s famous corjial, made 
o’ wine and brandy, and lemon juice and all man- 
ner o’ sweet things, which is werry nice to the 
taste, and comfortin’ to the stomick ; andto make 
sure of nothing getting in to spile its flavor, as 
afore, I’ve fastened it with one of the new-fangled 
padlocks as no key wont open, only the mght 
key that fits it; and your Aunt Molly, who felt 
werry wexed becase her corjial was spiled on the 
last v’yge, has got the key in her pocket, and 
she says as how she’ll keep it there, and not even 
let anybody see it till you comes back. Mind 
and take the corjial reg'lar, Bill, as in atoretimes, 
and so no more, from your lovin’ uncle and aunt, 
Molly Starling.’ 


“Well, boys, sure enough there warn’t no key 
to the padlock, and not a key on board the An- 
drew Mack as would fit it, so Bill’s gallon o’ cor- 
jial came tack again just as when it was sent. 
There was no getting at'it without breaking the 
bottle, and spilling it, and I aint no manner o’ 
doubt but what it was as good at the end of the 
v’yge as it was at the beginning. The weather 
didn’t have no effect upon it, under the padlock. 





MANUFACTURE OF MOSAICS, 


A letter from Rome gives the following ac- 
count of the manufacture of mosaics at the Vati- 
can factory:—‘* The mosaic copies of celebrated 
pictures, which are now almost the only ones 
which adorn the interior of St. Peter’s, are the 
product of this manufactory, and are far superior 
to the ancient mosaics. ‘he ancients, besides 
their inferidrity in painting, show no such deli- 
cacy of shading, or such variety of coloring, as 
has been obtained in modern times. The materi- 
al used for these mosaics is artificial stone, of 
which 20,000 different shades are used. No one 
but a real artist, however, one might imagine, 
can excel in such work. It was interesting 
enough to see a workman with a picture of enor- 
mous size before him, working for hours in the 
selection and fitting of one little piece of stone 
into mosaic which is to be its copy. The large 
mosaics, eighteen feet in height, which adorn St. 
Peter’s, have some of them twenty-five years of 
labor for several artists. It seems to me that, 
rather than undertake so endless and unproduc- 
tive a task, I would be a slave in a silver-mine ; 
and yet the perfection of the work is wonderful. 
At a little distance it is impossible to tell it from 
an oil painting, and it is next to indestructible. 
The mosaics of the Roman churches still last, 
while the churches themselves have been changed 
in almost everything else except the solid walls.” 





THE CUP OF COLD WATER. 

A young Englishwoman was sent to France to 
be educated in a Huguenot school in Paris. A 
few evenings before the fatal massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day, she and some of her com- 
panions were taking a walk in some part of the 
town where there were sentinels placed on the 
walls. When a soldier is on guard he must not 
leave his post until he is relieved, that is, until 
another soldier comes to tuke his place One of 
the soldiers, as the young ladies passed him, be- 
sought them to have the charity to bring him a 
little water, adding that he was very ill, and that 
it would be as much as his life was worth to go 
and fetch it himself. The ladies walked on, 
much offended at the man for presuming to speak 
to them, all but the young Englishwoman, whose 
compassion was moved, and who, leaving her 
party, procured some water and brought it to the 
soldier. He begged her to tell him her name 
and place of abode, and this she did. 
rejoined her companions, some blamed and oth- 
ers ridiculed her; but they soon had reason to la- 
ment that they had not been equally compassion- 
ate, for the grateful soldier contrived on the night 
of the massacre to save this young Englishwo- 
man, while all the other inhabitants of the house 
she dwelt in were killed. —.Votes and (Queries. 








ere 


CHARACTER IS POWER. 


It is often said that knowledge is power, and 
this is true. Skill or faculty ot any kind carries 
with it superiority. So, to a certain extent, 
wealth is power, and rank is power, and intellect 
is power, and genius has a transcendent gift of 
mastery over men. But higher, purer, and het- 
ter than all, more constant in its influence, more 
lasting in its sway, isthe power of character— 
that power which emanates from a pure and lofty 
mind. Take any community, who is the man of 
most inflaence?” To whom do all look up with 
reverence’? Not the “smartest’’ man, nor the 
cleverest politician, nor the most brilliant talker, 
but he who, in a long course of years, tried by 








the extremes of prosperity and adversity, has ap- 
proved himself to the judgment of his neighbors 
| und of all who have s¢ his life, as worthy to 
| be called wise and good —.V. Y. /ndep:ndent. 








looks up into the sky, and considers a long while 


4 | 
“* Werry sing'lar indeed,’ says the old ehap, | 
at last, opening the bottle again and shaking his | 


It do smell | 


“«Thankee,’ says Bill, ‘same to you, and | 


When she | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. D., Salem, Mass. —We sympathize with you in the in 
fliction. It reminds us of an epigram, attributed to 
Coleridge, on a wretched poetaster who used to bore 
everybody with his bad verse 

loarse Maevius reads his halting verse 
To all and at all tines, 

And thinks them both divinely smooth, 
His voice as well as rhymes. 

Yet some think Mavius is no ass; 
But Mevius makes it clear 

That he 's a monster of an ass— 
An ass without an ear! 


United States is estimated at one thousand millions of 
dollars, one-tenth of which amount is manufactured in 
the city of New York alone. 

Cecite, Woburn, Mass.— There have been eighteen Princes 
of Wales, namely, four of the house of Plantsgenet. 


Stuart, and five of Hanover. 
throne and died kings. 
violence. Twelve were married—thiree wo English ladies 
and nine to ladies from other countries Four of the 
latter were from France, one from Portugal, one from 
Bavaria, one from Brunswick, and one from Saxe-Gotba. 


Eleven came to the 


London devoted to American interests. 
* London American.” 


palpable fiction which has lately found its way into the 
press. igi A with lent of the * Ed- 





the hps of a woman named Mercier, residing in the 
United States, who Knew Louis Napoleon well during 
his exile in America. Itisto the effect that the real 
son of Queen Hortense died in Mercier’s house. and that 
the present emperor of the French is a person named 
Bowen, who was a steadfast companion of the real 
Simon Pure, and bore a striking resemblance to him! 


der to prevent an inquiry into the cite umstances under 
which the prince died. 

F.G. Washington, D C.—There is a regular corps of 
female porters at Boulogne, France. who carry passen- 
gers’ baggage from the packet-boats to the hotels. 
‘They wear a uviform and badges to distinguish them. 

Cierk, Concord, N. Il.—There are estimated to be GO00 
locomotives in use iu the United States, their total an- 
pual average being about 175,000,000 miles The aver- 
age cost of fuel, at ten cents & mile, would amount to 
$17,500,000. 

InquikerR.—Many of the best artists practise lithograpl.), 
that they may publish correct fac-similes of their draw- 


pgs. 

T. C.—There isa cheap English edition of the * Collegi- 
anus,’ the novel on which the ‘Colleen Bawn”’ is 
founded, tor sale at Redding’s. 





A CHAT ABOUT JEWELS. 

After all the moralizing of philosophers upon 
the nothingness and worthlessness of personal 
embellishments, the taste for adorning the out- 
ward man (perhaps we ought to say the outward 
woman) is so universal, that it should be con- 
sidered merely as a natural propensity. Rich 
and costly habiliments have at all times been 
considered as indicative of high rank and station, 
and therefore it is no wonder that inferior per- 
sons should delight in approximating their ex- 
ternal appearance to that of their betters—a very 
harmless vanity when not carried to the extent 
of injuring more important interests. But be- 
sides costly and elegant apparel, there has pre- 
vailed in all ages, in all countries, another method 
of adding dignity and grace to the human form 
—*we mean by wearing ornaments, composed of 
precious metals and stones, which no ingenuity 
can justify as even approaching to a necessity ; 
in this then does jewelry differ from magnificent 
dress, that it is purely ornamental, or significant 
of high rank. 

Yet it is an extraordinary fact that in many 
countries, particularly in Eastern ones, that whilst 
ornaments of the most costly description are 
worn by the higher ranks, to denote that rank, to 
exemplify worth, or to adorn their persons, so 
the lower classes all wear similar articles in con- 
struction, though of more common materiais. 
Thus, whilst in India a lady of distinction wears 
enormous gold bangles on her ankles and arms, 
rings of the same metal in her nose and ears, 
the very Pariahs will encumber themselves with 
enormous bangles of tron of the very commonest 
workmanship! We can well understand why a 
wealthy person should wish to exhibit a proof of 
it on his or her person, or why an individual of 
rank should wish to show the world an external 
sign of it; but we must confess that all our phi- 
losophy cannot enable us to discover why the 
lowest classes should ape the customs of their 
superiors, when no one can for a singte moment 
be deceived either as to the wearer’s rank or 
wealth, and when at the same time their personal 
appearance is injured rather than improved by 
the custom. But all this is extraneous to the 
subject; we can only say, that we cannot under- 
stand it, and there leave the matter. Sacred writ 
is sufficient evidence that the custom of wearing 
precious metals and gems as embellishments to 


extent to which the custom prevailed amongst 
the Jews; pearls are mentioned in the book of 
Job—but that is all we know, except that they 
were of great price. 

We have abundant means of knowing that the 








Roman ladies were particularly extravagant in 
their use of jewels—witness Lollia Paulina, who, 
we are informed by Pliny, carried about her per- 
son ornaments to the value of a million of dol- 
lars! a very pretty sum—and Miss L. P. must 
have been 





a person of great consideration 


Clodius, when he gave an entertainment, threw 
pearls into the goblets of his quests; we are not 
bound to believe that the guests swallowed them 
| either whole or dissolved ; 


most likely it was 
| considered a very elegant manner of presenting 
& souvenir, Suetonius likewise reports that 
Caligula followed the same custom—and a very 
magnificent custom it was, and one which we 
strongly advise our wealthy fete-givers to follow 
Now to give our fair readers a short account of 
some of the precious gems which re pose on their 
fair necks. The diamond, which is the most 
valuable of all snbstances, weight for weight, in 
its natural state 
to Pliny, and we know, also, in the East Indies 
and in South America. The 


to it many virtues; it was thought to be a cure 





is found in Ethiopie eeccording 





ancients ascribed 


for insanity, and counteractor of the effects of 


poison; it njugal fidelity, and 


| Was used as a charm in the incantations of theirs 


was a test of « 





the person and as signs of rank is of the highest | 
antiquity; but we have no knowiedge of the | 


z tha 
iuburg Weekly Chronicle,” who anys he learned it from | 


J.C., Chicago, 111.—The annual cost of clothing in the | 


four of Lancaster and York, two of Tudor, three o: | 


Four came to their death by | 


M.M., Albany, N. ¥.—There is a paper published in | 
It is called the | 
G.8., Washington, Texas.—We suppose you allude to a | 
| the costly oriental draperies, ete 


necromancers and magicians by the Ara 


and possessed numberiess other 


st 





Virtues too tedious to be repeated here 





The first person who appears to have known 
anything of the real nature of the diam Was 
Boetius de Boot, who declared i to be m 
mable, though on insutlicient grounds. he was 
quite right in his supposition—the diamond, as 
has since been proved, being pure carbon. Until 


the fifteenth century the diamond was se¢ rough, 
as it was brought from the mines, and it was only 
in the year 1356 that Louis Berghen, of the city 
of Bruges, discovered the art of polishing this 
valuable stone, The other precious stones were 
polished by the friction of emery powder, which 
would not touch the diamond at 


all. Louis 


Berghen succeeded in giving a polish (sauce 
to ad amond by rubbing it against another; the 
inver tio: of the wheel, and the use of diamond 
powcer, is also due to Th 


manner of cutting diamonds it is not our business 


Louis Ber xt en 


to describe—its appearance when finished is safli- 
ciently well-known. ‘Tavernier says that in the 
throne of the great Mogul there were one hun 
dred and eight large rabies, varying in weight 
from one hundred to two hundred carats, and one 
which weighed two ounces and a half. 





—— Sa 
THOUGHTS ON DRESS. 

Art is anextremely beautiful thing, but nature 
is A muck more beautiful and a wiser one. Jew- 
elry of all sorts is a beautiful thing ; satin, velvet, 


» are also ab- 
stractly grateful to the cye, and are chief ingre- 


| dients in the entire composition of the gorgeous- 


The imposture is alleged to have been concocted in or- | 





| 


Again—Pliny and Horace both mention that one | 


ness of the pictare ; but despite of our admiration 
of these, the general ornaments of ladies, we still 
cannot help remarking the very fow natural tlow- 
ers and wreaths by which a woman can alone in- 
crease (if it be possible to increase) her own 
beauty. Pure as the diamond is, clear as the 
brilliant is, warm as the ruby is, sunshiny as the 
topaz is—a beautiful woman is purer, clearer, 
warmer, and casts forth amore celestial sunshine 
than any one of them; and they are, therefore, 
not so fitted to accompany and share the admira- 
tion compelled by a woman's beauty as flowers, 
the only things of the lovely which art cannot 
increase in beauty, except women. We remem- 
ber a short time back being inexpressibly de- 
lighted with the taste a young lady, who sat near 
us, displayed in the style of her head-dress, which 
consisted merely of a wreath of white roses. 
Her eyes and hair were as black as sloes ; upon 
her cheeks was the delicate blushing of the rose; 
and these with the sweet modesty of her face's 
expression, united to the simplicity of the head- 
dress, composed an aspect the beauty of which 
could not possibly have been attained by the 
costliest tiara of diamonds, or the united bril- 
liancies of all the precious stones wealth could 
procure. How the beautics of Titian and the 
old masters would suffer if jewelry were substi- 
tuted for the profusion of flowers*by which they 
are adorned. We really find it difticult to see 
the propriety of putting a heavy head-gear about 
the delicate brow of a fairy, but could well fancy 
her supporting a delicate rose wreath, or even the 
more ample luxuriance of a crown of ivy or of 
vine. 





Tue Lorpsuir or Rexnrrew.—The title of 
Lord Renfrew was conferred by King Robert the 
Third of Scotland upon his eldest son, at his 
birth, together with those of hereditary Grand 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothesay, and 
Earl of Carrick. They have continued both the 
titles of the first born male of royalty to the 
present time. On the accession of James the 
Sixth of Scotland to the English throne, as 
James the First, his eldest son, afterward Charles 
the First, retained the dignities. Robert the 
Third’s reign was contemporaneous with that of 
the English Edward the First, who conferred the 
title of Prince of Wales upon his heir, with a 
view to conciliate the Welsh 
dominion. 


nation to his 





s2-e 


Tue Decness or Atua.—The Duchess of 
Alba, a daughter of the Countess Montijo and 
sister of the Empress Engenie, has recently died 
in France. For two years she has been suffering 
from incurable disease, and the last crisis which 
happened while the empress was at Eaux Bonnes, 
left her so weakened that all medical skill was 
found unavailing. The death of the duchess 
places the French court in mourning, and is con- 
sidered a terrible blow to the empress, who all her 
life has been attached to her sister. 





+ 2ce > -_—--— 
ELoqurence.—Rey. Dr. Palmer, of New Or- 
leans, said the other evening in the course of 
sermon, “ The galaxy which arches the heavens 
80 grandly to-night, is the pathway of the Crea- 
tor through the universe, and the myriad stare 
which besprinkle it are the golden dust that rises 
up in the wake of his chariot wheels.” 
eG aDOaee> ———— 
Errects or Wise.—Out of a caravan of 82 
persons, who crossed the Great Desert from Al 
giers to Timbuctoo, the present surmmer, all but 
15 used wine and other liquors as a pres 








entive 
against African diseases. Soon after reach ng 
Timbuctoo, these all died, save ons ; while of the 
fifteen who abstained, al! survived 
———_+ ere o 4 
A German Receter—A German our West 
being required to give a receipt in full, after 
much mental effort, prod 1 the following 
“T ish full. I wants no more money Jous 
SWAackiaAMMER.” : 
t+ 
Our Miritany.—The recent honorary pe 
rade of our military showed that Massa acts 
has reason to be proud of her volunteer 
Militia. 
enn OS ~ 
Tue Bruie ws Sanvista —More tha rty 
Bible colporteurs are now going throuch the 
Sardinian States 
— +e 
SHARRnINESSs —A ma n the fir of 


thes fre hal 
’ m often a sha 


dressed in rags 


Cossctescre —No one in th 


heat 
cheated, even women an 2 









































GOETHE’S HABITS. 

A distinguished painter, M. de Keilhoeltzer, 
who was on habits of great intimacy with 
Goethe during the last twelve years of his life, 
has given us an account of some of the great 
man’s peculiarities. Light and warmth Goethe 


loved above all things; and consequently the | 


higher the temperature, the gayer and the more 
conversable was he. He used to say, jestingly, | 
that it a man could form beforehand a true idea 
of the horrors of winter, he would hang himself 
in the autumn, sooner than endure them. He 
would never allow the windows of his study or 
of his sleeping-room to be opened; even 
air was fairly noxious, he found it comfortable. 


It was only in his absence, and at the risk of be- | 


ing severely censured, that those around him 
would sometimes, acting from a well-grounded 
anxiety for his health, throw open these two 
apartments to change the air in them. 

Goethe was i ible to 1 t odors, 
with the single exception of that of rotten apples 
—an odor which, by a singular contrast, Schiller 
was peculiarly fond of. Goethe walked one day 
into Schiller’s study, and not finding him at 
home, determined to await his return, and sat 
down not far from the poet’s desk, but soon ex- 
perienced a stupor which gained gradually upon 
him, and did not disappear until he was fairly in 
thestreet. Schiller’s servant set to work to find, if 
possible, what could have produced such an etfect 
on Goethe’s nerves ; and found on a shelf above 
the desk, a score or so of apples, all more or less 
rotten, with which the author of “ Joan of Arc” 
had provided himself, in order to. perfume to his 
taste what he called his “ workshop.”’ Goethe, 
whether at home or in society, always endeay- 
ored to snut¥ with his own hands all the candles 
near him, because, as he used to say, it was an 
operation that no one could perform to his satis- 
faction. He has even been known to leave more 
than one party abruptly, because the servants had 
not snutted the candles that stood before him in 
a way that pleased him, and because there were 
no snuflers on the table wherewith to correct 
their blunders. He did not like to be asked how 
he did, and if such a question was put to him 
when he happened to be in the least indisposed, 
he was vexed, and without making any answer, 
would change the conversation to some other 
sabject. He loved life, but loved good health 
more, and did not fear death. “ The only things 
1 now fear,” he would say, in the last year of his 
life, ‘‘are diseases, and a painful end. If God 
will grant me an easy death, and that soon, it is 
all J ask.” 








THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

The glories of the forests and the groves are 
fast departing ; but autumn expires like an In- 
dian chief in the hour of his triumph, in all the 
splendor of his war-paint and his plumed array. 
Thus, in the Spanish colonies, the corpse is 
borne to the grave, decked with gems and clad 
in the richest attire. It is impossible to escape a 
fecling of melancholy, as we note the rapid dis- 
solution of so much that is beautiful and fair. 
On calm days the golden, and crimson, and 
scarlet leaves drop silently from their branches, 
filling the air with brightness as they fall; but 
when the wind is high and stern, there is a sad 
havoc among the treasures of the woodland. 
Then the destroying north wind tears away the 
golden tresses of the elm and birch tree by the 
handful, and rends the red drapery of the oak 
and flings it under foot, to be trampled into the 
mire as worthless dross. A single windy day 
makes wild work with a patch of woodland. 
Soon nothing but bare branches will wave over 
our heads, sighing and groaning in the gusty 
breeze, while no melody of the birds will mingle 
with the hoarse revel of the storm. Buta little 
while, and the bright streams that now sparkle 
in the autumn sun, will be still and hushed under 
the cold kiss of the frost, to be wakened to music 
in due season under the ringing heels of the 
skater. A long, cold winter lies before us, and 
we must make the most of the brilliant days that 
gild the hectic autumn. 





THE SECRET: 


— oR,— 
THE WEB OF A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

We shall commence, in the next number of 
The Flag of our Union, a story entitled as above. 
It is one of the most absorbingly interesting 
character whigh we have published for a long 
period. Drawn by a most artistic hand, it is 
intensely captivating, from the beginning to the 
end, and portrays human nature in its most vivid 
aspects. The story isa charming one from its 
commencement to its close. 





ooo 

AsotnerR Mvurper Macuine.—Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson is at work upon a new mor- 
tar, from which the bomb will be thrown by cen- 
trifugal force, generated by a steam engine, no 
gunpowder being used. The mechanism is very 
simple, only two men being employed to load and 
discharge, and the range from 800 to 2000 yards. 
The heaviest description of shot can be used, 
and the veloeity, range and rapidity of firing 
may be varied at will. 





Narerat Ricues.—Salt wells and oil wells 
have been discovered by hundreds, 


parts of 


in various 
If a few springs of 
melted butter could be hit upon, we should have 
nothing to complaia of. 


this country. 





* 

A MarvELLous Ecw.—An elm tree in Wind- 
ham, 19 feet sprang from a 
drover's stick which he thrust in the ground 124 
A tough 


in circumference, 


years ayo. 


tou 


stick—but the story is a 
uher one. 





A 
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Ipea.—The 
da record office in Paris for the reg- 
istering of trade marks, in order to prevent 
imposition. 


French government 





sere 


New met eN.—Incendiary fires have been 


F late, in this beautiful city. 





if the | 


JENKINSIANA. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales was a per- 
fect Lonne Louche for those useful attaches of the 
press, the newspaper correspondents. How pa- 
tiently have they dogged the footsteps of the 
royal party! What minuteness of research, and 
what affluence of language, have they exhibited ! 
It is a marvel where they found time to ransack 
Webster and Worcester for epithets, for no ordi- 
| nary memory could have supplied the unusual 
| words that have been pressed into the service of 
| their theme. The “ original Jenkins,” of Lon- 
| don fame, may hide his diminished head. He 
has been utterly outdone by his transatlantic 
compeers. We were very much amused, the 
| other day, by reading an account of the Presi- 
| dential reception at the White House. After 
| some preliminaries, the “our own”’ approached 
| the ladies with “timid pen and quivering 


| nerves.” Miss Lane, it seems, was very simply 
| dressed. “ Her on/y jewels were diamonds and 
| pearls.” Of another niece of the President, 


we are told that “interest hung on her hair.” 
Another lady’s hair was “arrayed in the same 
| spirit’’—that is, turned back, like the Empress 
Eugenie’s. “Almost all the wives of the cab- 
inet ministers were visible.”’, As some of them 
are quite substantial dames, we are by no means 
| surprised at this fact. Another lady’s dress was 
| covered with “ glittering diamonds.” The fact 
| that diamonds glitter is stated as a refreshing 
| novelty. “ Mrs. Cobb wore corn-colored silk, and 
Mrs. Black dressed in white.’ Another lady was 
dressed in crimson velvet, with “ touches of lace.” 
That last epithet is touching. But here is a 
really clever compliment. ‘ Miss Haywood was 
atall times the nucleus of a close and lively 
group ; a fact which rendered the details of her 
dress matters of absolute conjecture.” But 
“something too much of this.” This kind of 
writing is furnished to supply a demand. There 
are so many people who think it fine, that it 
would be a great pity to disappoint them of their 
favorite mental pabulum. And it is not every- 
body, iet it be understood, that can wield a Jen- 
kinsian pen. ‘“ Jenkins nascitur non sit.” 





LAST WORDS. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find anything 
more decidedly characteristic of the life of an 
individual, than the last words which are uttered 
previously to death. The circumstance may be 
in some degree accounted for, if we call to mind 
how frequently the dream of the night is merely 
a reflection of the ideas which have pre-occupicd 
the mind during the day. Death is the great 
night—the last recollection—the dream of past 
life. In support of these remarks, a few striking 
examples may be easily adduced: Lucan, when 
condemned to death by Nero, opened one of his 
veins, and expired reciting that passage in the 
“ Pharsalia,” in which he had described the 
death of the wounded soldier. Gilbert, the most 
unfortunate poet of his age, died repeating a 
sacred ode which he had written in his dying 
moments. Metastasio produced two beautiful 
stanzas in his last moments. The Emperor 
Adrian ¢ i on his deathbed the celel 1 
apostrophe to his soul, which has been so hap- 
pily imitated by Pope. Geoffrey Chaucer bade 
adieu to all human vanities by writing a ballad 
on his deathbed. Cornelius de Witt, whilst 
writhing under the tortures of his fanatical per- 
secutors, recited, before he breathed his last, the 
third ode of the third book of Horace. Bon- 
hours, the grammarian, observed in his last mo- 
ments to one of his friends—Je vais, ou je vas 
mourir, car l'un et l'autre se disent (1 am going, 
or am about to die, for both expressions are in 
use). Malherbe, with his dying breath, re- 
proached his servants for their solecisms, and 
corrected their errors of language. Lamothe de 
Vayer, who devoted himself much to the study 
of the history and manners of remote nations, 
breathed his last whilst inquiring of one of his 
friends what was the latest intelligence from 
Mogul. Finally, we may quote the last words 
uttered by Lergney, the mathematician ; as the 
moment of his dissolution approached, he seemed 
to lose his collectedness of mind, and appeared 
unable to recognize the persons about him. One 
of his friends asked him what was the square of 
twelve? “A hundred and forty-four,” 
plied, and breathed his last. 





he re- 





EnGuisn-American Geocrapny.—The Lon- 
don Times ought to publish a geography of the 
United States, for the use of our schools and 
academies. In a recent number, it says: “The 
capital of New York is the small town of 
Albany, and of Michigan, not the flourishing 
port of Chicago, but a small town said to be dif- 
ficult to find among the woods by which it is 
surrounded, and known in the State, but hardly 
out of it, by the name of Lansing.” 





A prLeasant Memoriat.—The Baron of 
Renfrew, before taking his departure from Dwight 
Station, Livingston county, Ilinois, planted an 
| elm in front of the residence of J. C. Spencer, 
Esq., his host, and christened the place “ Renfrew 
Lodge.” 
prendre conge is a social innovation worthy of 
being imitated. s 














Portrait oF Wenrster —Subscriptions are 
collecting in Boston, and Concord, N. H., for 
the purchase of Hoyt’s portrait of Daniel Web- 
ster for the State House at Concord. The city 
| of Concord has subscribed $500. The picture 
| is valued at $1000. 





Aw apscrp Notion.—It is believed at Paris 
that all the late movements of the Emperor of 
| France regarding Italian affairs are with the de- 
sign of forcing the Pope to come to France to 
perform the ceremony of coronation. 


———— >= Dees —— 

Jackson's AtToGRAPH.—Mr. Parton, the 

| biographer of General Jackson, has presented to 
the Connecticut Historical Society an autograph 


letter of the general, dated in 1824. 
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The idea of leaving a tree pour | 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Great men are those who have felt much, and 
lived many lives, in a few years 

To be poor and independent, is very nearly an 
impossibility, it is said. 

Profundity of thought is generally purchased 
at the expense of versatility. 

A man is deficient in ideas and gallantry who 
compliments one woman at another's expense. 

A lover of good eating ought sometimes to 
fast. Restraint is the golden rule for enjoyment. 

Life is divided into three terms; that which 
Was, which is, and which will be. 

“ Time is my wealth, time is the field I culti- 
vate,”’ was an ancient sage’s motto. 

Woman has been called a composite harmony 


| in which there are many dissonances. 


| 


| 





| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It is better to have a cheerful disposition than 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

Frankness is not rashness, and is as modest as 
it is undisguised. 

Tacitus says that marriage makes us immortal 
—that it is the soul and chief prop of empire. 

Courage, when genuine, is never cruel; it is 
generous, especially to the fallen. 

Those only deserve a monument, who do not 
require it for their reputation. 

The sun never sets on the British dominions, 
but rarely shines on England. 

When the sun of happiness is set, the moon- 


light of hope and memory remains. 


Freedom may speak, but Despotism is lost 
when it attempts its own defence. 

A man of vast reading, without conversation, 
is like a miser who lives only for himself. 

It is proposed to erect a grand skating palace 
in this city for public accommodation. 

Economy is one of the chief duties of a state, 
as well as of an individual. 

Mr. Ebenezer Moore, of Worcester, was one 
hundred years old on the 10th of October. 

The holy art of poetry has been given to man 
to raise himself above the earth. 

Nothing shows a meaner spirit than an over- 
bearing temper to inferiors. 

Little minds rejoice over the errors of men of 
genius, as the owl rejoices at an eclipse. 

The triumph of a true woman lies in securing 
the respect of her husband. 

The happiness of our lives depends much on 
the active performance of our duties. 

The saving of all the passengers and crew of 
the steamer Connaught was a marvellous affair. 





Tue OxycenateD Birters.—In nearly all 
of the so-called “ bitters ’”’ which are oftered to 
the public, there is one most deleterious ingredi- 
ent, viz., spirituous liquor; indeed, it forms their 
usual basis. Now it is a well-known fact in 
medical treatment, that all such articles, though 
they may produce a momentary tonic effect, yet 
there is sure to follow a reaction as debilitating 
as the first effect is bracing. This is not the case 
with the celel 1 Oxyg d Bitters, which 
do not contain one drop of spirituous liquor, 
but are compounded upon pure scientific and 
chemical principles. The success of these Bit- 
ters in all cases of dyspepsia, acidity of the 
stomach, general debility of the system, and like 
weaknesses, has won for them an enviable repu- 
tation, until they are becoming throughout this 
country a household necessity. S.W. Fow Le 
& Co., Boston, are the manufacturers, but the 
bitters are sold everywhere. 








Tue AGaremone.—This is the name of an 
establishment in England, in which the worst 
practices of the Mormons are carried on. A cler- 
gyman, the Rev. Lewis Price, whose wife had 
become a devotee and inmate of the institution, 
has, after several unsuccessful attempts, got pos- 
session of her. As she had money, the Aga- 
pemonites sought to regain her, and the law was 
resorted to, to effect the object. They however 
fuiled, as the court decided that the husband was 
the custodian of his wife, until a legal separation 
had been obtained. 





Tue Bank or Naries.—The large sums of 
money that Garibaldi found at this bank, when 
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Foreiqn Htems. 


The whole Siberian fleet of Russia has been 
ordered to the Peiho, the seat of war in China. 

An attempt has been made to shoot the Earl of 
Leitrim, at Mohill, Ireland. It is said by a 
lunatic. 

Mr. Smiles, the biographer of George Stephen 
son, is engaged upon a similar task with respect 
to one of the earliest English engineers, Sir 
Hugh Myddleton. 

Ata show of fruits and flowers at the Crystal 
Palace, England, last month, a single bunch of 
grapes was on exhibition, which weighed eight 
pounds and fourteen ounces. 

On the birthday of the late Baron Humboldt, 
many of his friends paid a visit to his grave at 
Tegel, near Berlin, and adorned his tomb with 
flowers and wreaths of laurel 

Professor Agassiz and Colonel Fremont have 
been elected foreign members of the Prussian 





| order pour /e merite, instituted in honor of those 


who have rendered great services to science 


| and art. 


Napoleon IIT. has purchased all the splendid 
trees about the old chateau of Bercy, recently 
sold, intending to have them transplanted and 
placed along the street known as “l'avenue de 


| I'Imperatrice.” 


| city, by depositing one hundred francs 


The municipality of Marseilles celebrated the 
late visit of the emperor and empress to that 
in the 
savings bank, for every female child born of poor 
French parents, in Marseilles, on the Sth, 9th, 
and 10th of September. 

The inhabitants of Paris are about to be grat- 
ified with another magnificent promenade. The 


| emperor has given orders for the construction of 


| a road round Paris, within the fortifications. 


It 
will be 20 miles long, and 120 feet wide. The 
footpaths will be bordered with trees. 

Rusia, after sacrificing millions of treasure and 
myriads of lives in her heroic resistance to the 
combined assault of the two strongest powers of 
the earth, towers still over western Europe with 
a population of 67,931,728, fully equalling the 
combined population of her great antagonists in 
the late war. 

The Turkish bath has been introduced into 
London with great success this season, and it is 
thought its establishment will be permanent, as 
some of the very tirst men in the medical profes- 
sion, including those who have made themselves 
most famous for the study of the skin, have zeal- 
ously and unreservedly given in their adhesion to 
the principles of the bath. 





Rewdrops of Wisdom. 


Bustle is not industry, any more than impu- 
dence is courage. 

Let your daily duties be undone, and you will 
soon be so yourself. 

Happiness must arise from our own temper and 
actions, and not immediately from any external 
conditions. 

There is no greater obstacle to success, than 
trusting in something to turn up, instead of go- 
ing to work to turn up something. 

Thousands who dread to have the word 
“death” in their mouths, are continually taking 
the means of death into those thirsty oritices. 

As we grow older, it is with hearts as with 
heads of hair—it is not easy to distinguish the 
true from the false. 

There are some human tongues which have 
two sides, like that of certain quadrupeds, one 
smooth, the other very rough. 

Sectarianism is a miserable, short-sighted 
prejudice. It makes you hate your neighbor be- 
cause he cats his oysters roasted, while you pre- 
fer them in the shell. 

He who writes against the abuses of the age in 
which he lives, must depend on the generosity of 
the few for his bread, and the malice of the ma- 
ny for his fame. 


Nothing is so fragile as thought in infauncy—an 
interruption breaks it; nothing is so powerful, 
even to the overturning of empires, when it 
reaches maturity. 


We should enjoy our fortune as we do our 
health—enjoy it when it is good, be patient when 
it is bad, and never apply violent remedies, ex- 
cept in extreme necessity. 

Sometimes, in musing upon genius in its sim- 
pler manifestations, it seems as if the great art of 
human culture consisted chiefly in preserving the 
glow and freshness of the heart. 

Those real gems of thought that shine like 
stars in the night, were not struck out at a heat, 
as sparks from a blacksmith’s anvil are, but 
fashioned and polished with a patient and a 
weary and an aching head and heart. 

A young girl, scarcely yet awake to the mys- 
teries of her nature, and fluttering over the tirst 








he took possession of Naples, were the dey 

of private individuals, and none of it was 
touched. All the movable property of the king 
was taken off by the illustrious individual him- 
self, when he concluded to “leave his country 
for his country’s good.” 





Decimat CornaGe.—At St. Petersburgh, the 
Academy of Sciences, in co-operation with the 
International Association for establishing the 
decimal system of coins, has passed a resolution 
declaring that the object proposed is worthy of 
the century in which science has done so much to 
promote the friendly of 
countries. 


Vs 








TurKkey.—This wretched country is in as 
miserable a condition as her worst enemies could 
desire. ‘Turkey is not only “a sick man,” but 
incurable. The sultan can’t get money to pay 
his troops, and can only raise a limited supply of 
the needful by paying 50 per cent. interest. 


+ oo + 





ABD-EL- ‘Mane: —It is not at all unlikely that 
this renowned and high-hearted man, so long the 
formidable enemy of the French in Algiers, will 
be, through French influence, made Emperor of 
the East. 


aE oa ee 
Sxow.—Snow has come in the mountain re- 
gions of New England early, this year, and every- 


| thing presages a snowy winter. 


inhabitant, male and female, man, woman and 


' child, in Lynchburg, is over one thousand dollars 
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Inprans.—The red skins have been giving 
trouble to the people in Texas, lately. A few 
thousand rifle-balls will quiet them. 


‘ee 





Tue Gows anv Sworp.—The chaplain of 
the New York, 
as becomes a member of the 


12th Regiment, wears a sword, 
church militant. 


———— + ore + — 





Tue Crvstat Parace.—The total number 


of visitors to the Crystal l’alace, since the open- 


ing, June 10th, 1854, is 9 





see 


$3.— The Flag of our Union or The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 
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rations of love, is like a child sporting 
on the rippling strand ‘of the sea, when a high 
tide is about coming in. 


Hoker's Budget. 


Queer kind of love—a neuralgic affection. 

At Newcastle the people must be a youthful set, 
for all are miners. 

When does the farmer act with great rudeness 
toward his corn? When he pulls its ears. 

The dead are never sick. Consequently all 
diseases may be classified as affections of the 
liver. 

An architect proposes to build a bachelor’s 
hall, which will differ from most houses in hav- 
ing no Eves. 

A traveller says that Mount 
sleeps. 
yawning. 

A flirt is like a dipper attached to a hydrant— 
every one is at liberty to drink from it, but no 
one desires to Carry it away. 





Vesuvius never 
It must be sleepy, for it is always 


If you were obliged to swallow a man, whom 
would you prefer to swallow? A little London 
porter. 

A contemporary, noting that somebody had 
gone to Europe for his health, wonders how it 
got there ! 

Tupper says tis the horse and not the wagon 
that wearies. But we are very certain that we 
have seen a wagon tire 

To prevent the smell of cooking in a house, 
have nothing for breakfast, and warm it over for 
dinner and supper. 

Ata late militia muster in Kentacky, a big 
keg was usedas adrum. If there was liquor in 
it, doubtless the men rallied at the tap. 

It seems a wonder that all the penitentiaries in 
the country don’t become bankrupt, for none of 
them ever get a tenth part af their dues 

The man who imagined himself wise because 
he detected some typogray 
paper, bas pone cast ww get a perpen ticular view 
of the rainbow. 

A 





ical errors in a news 








ican, in company with others of the 
cloth, thus boasted—" | was the first ta discover 
the Asiatic cholera, and communicate it to the 
puble.” 
** Porter,” asked an old bady, of an Irish rail 
‘when does the “nine o'clock train 
leave? “ DUXty minutes past eight, taum, was 
Mike's rep ly 


®uill and Scissors. 


A determined elopement was made by a girl 
in Htinow the other day pa’ wouldn't 
consent, etc. She explained the case to freight 
conductor, and begged for a ride, but failed to 
move his sympathies. She stole a nde however, 
with her bandboxes, clinging on a wood car 
Discovered and put off, she begged money 
enough in Kent, to pay her fare, and joined her 
lover in Chilicothe. She is more likely to make 
a good wite than to get a good husband 





whose * 


It is reported from Washington that the com 
pany which recently obtained a contract for con 
structing a magnetic telegraph line to the Pacitic 
had taken measures to obtaia the co operation ot 
the Kussian government in a plan for the exten- 
sion of the ne via Russia's American posses 
sions, to connect with the present lines from St 
Petersburg, extending through Russia very near 
to those possessions 

A carpenter in Philadelphia is now engaged in 
constructing five first-class frame dwellings, which 
ure to be erected in Havana, The work will be 
all done in Philadelphia and sent out to be put 

up under the supervision of the builder. The 
houses will be but two stories high, having eqyght 
rooms on each floor, aud will reat for about 
$1000 each. 

A shocking accident occurred in a foundry at 
York, Pa, recently. Edward Pfeiffer, a boy 16 
years old, was carrying « ladle full of melted tron, 
and spilled a considerable quantity of it into his 
boot. Before the boot could be got off the iron 
hardened, and when it was removed, the flesh 
came too, rendering amputation necessary, 

In Charleston a desperately ferocious rat 
awakened a lady from sleep, when she set a small 
poodle dog upon him, whichewas very soon con 
quered, To escape the infuriated thing, she at- 
tempted to jump into bed, when the rat quit his 
hold upon the dog, and fiving at her seized the 
sole of her toot and inflicted a severe wound. 

After a tight rope walking exhibition in New 
Haven, Ct., a few days since, the rope was slack- 
ened toa short distance from the ground, and 
then suddenly tightened, throwing two boys, who 
had carelessly been allowed to catch hold of it, 
some thirty feet into the air, breaking an arm tor 
one and leg for the other. 

A candy statue of the Prince of Wales was 
manufactured by a St. Louis confectioner during 
the recent visit of the prince to that city. It was 
placed upon the table where the prince and his 


| companions dined, and the Duke of Newcastle 


| 





| was so well pleased with it, that he purchased it 


for presentation to the queen. 

Martin Kalch, Treasurer of the Columbia 
Building and Loan Association in Philadelphia, 
has fled to Europe with $5000 of the money of 
the Association, and it is supposed $4000 or 
$5000 of bis own and borrowed funds. An ol- 
ticer has been sent after him. 

The Chilian government has appointed a Com- 
mission to visit the Straits of Magellan to inquire 
into the practicability of establishing a line of 
steamers for towing purposes in that arm of the 
sea and thus enable ships to avoid the dangerous 
passage around Cape Horn. 

When Florence Nightingale arrived at Bou- 
logne, a short time since, her baggage was trans- 
ported, without fee or reward, to the hotel by the 
female porters who throng the wharves of that 
place. They were glad to honor the “ ornament 
of their sex. 

The St. Louis Observer thinks that those cler- 
ical gentlemen who decline the honorary title of 
D. D.. should have it in sextuple form, if at all, 
thas: D. D. D. D. D. D., that is, Decided De- 
cliner of the Dubious Degree of Ioctor of 
Divinity. 

General Washington’s harpsichord, now the 
»roperty of the Mount Vernon Association, has 
ately been re-varnished and repaired. It is a 
singular looking affair, about ten feet long and 
varying from four to eighteen inches in width. 

A skating club has been organised in Detroit, 
and a new pond comprising two and a half acres 
is to be constructed. The members of the club 
propose to expend twelve hundred dollars in pre- 
paration for their winter’s sport. 

It has been estimated that the amount of sew- 
ing capable of being done in the United States by 
sewing machines is $290,000,000. Of this the 
sewing machine is supposed to save $170,000,000. 

The wife of a Philadelphia alderman tore ber 
silk dress ayainst a box on the sidewalk, and an- 
other alderman, after matare deliberation, fined 


| the merchant $5 for having the box there. 





Horse Railroads do not prosper in New Haven. 
The first project of the kind has been summarily 
enjoined on the petition of lund owners, who 
claim land damages. 


Two sons of Kossuth have joined Garibaldi’s 
army, as ‘vell as one of his nephews, the son of 
the lately deceased Madame Kossuth ioe 


Marriages. 


In this au: by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Theodore M See 
rence, of Lexington, to Miss Sarah J. Luther 

Ky Kev. Mr. Winkley, cae eon Hi. Jones to Miss 
Louise EK. Lawrence, of Below 

By Kev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. aatart F. Thayer to Mise 
Harriet F. Ball. 

By Kev. Mr Stowe, Mr. William K. Cooper to Mins 
Mary Susen Clough 

At Somerrille, by Rev. Mr. Noble. Captain Benjamin F. 
Freeman, of Provincetown, to Mix Katie E Knight 

At Koxbury, by Kev Dr oam, Mr. Aibert Adams, 
of Wilmingtoo, D. C., to Mise Elaie Simmons 

At Cambridge, by Kev Mr Harrington, Mr. Charles B 
Richardson to Miss Eva ©. Hovey 

At Maiden, by Rev. Mr Cushman, Mr Willard L Good- 
now to Miss Sarah Eo Smith, both of Charlestown 

At Neponeet, by Kev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Charles Uf 
Brown to Mise Louisa Po Pope 

At Belmont, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Francis B Yates 
to Miss Mary L Hathaway 
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At Bridgewater, by Mr. Douglas, Mr James P 
Lovell to Mise Mary Ko Padelford 

At Danvers, by Ree Mr Fleteber, Mr 
Marden to Miss Jane Ko Toman 

At Lowell, by Rev. Dr Blanchard, Mr Wiiliem G 
Ward to Miss Marietta J Battles 

At Woteester, by Rev Mr Hill, Mr @harles IH Bturte 
vant to Miss Mary E Kaowiten 

At Chatham by Kew Mr Hall, Mr William Ko Iisley, 
of Chelsea, to Mie BO. Hyder 


Deaths. 


Ip this city, Mre Ann Gray, & 
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Benjamin F 
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Maiden. Mr Reuben Wait, &) 

Maplewood, Mie E abetn F Fernald, 22 
Leon, Mr Benjemie A Veroetor, Le 
Melrose, Mr Lotesa Ub Corhran 52 
Haverhill, Mise isis HM Phipoe 1s 
Medeay, Mre bhenneh © Bales, 44 
Newburyport, Mr David EK Proctor, 22 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WE ARE DRIFTING OUT TO SEA. 





BY FB. ROBINSON 

A small boat floats o'er the waves to-night, 
While the moon shines on hilltop and lea; 

Look! the tide is up and the current strong— 
It is drifting out to sea! 


Two graceful figures recline in the boat, 
Unconscious that danger is near ; 

Hark! a deep, manly voice is telling a tale, 
That the maiden bends low to hear 


He speaks of a love, eternal and deep, 
For the dear one at his side ; 

And he eagerly waits for the low response, 
As it floats o'er the silvery tide. 


Ah, he springs to his feet, and grasps the oar, 
The breakers are on his lee! 

“ We are lost!’’ he cried, ‘* for the shore is far— 
We are drifting out to sea!” 


She smiled, and her accents came strong and clear, 
“ The waves have no terror for me; 

If I sink to-night ‘neath their surface bright, 
Beloved, I am still with thee!’ 


Her words nerved his arm, and gave strength to his heart, 


The shallop flew back o'er the tide; 
One moment of peril, the danger is past, 
And safe in the harbor they glide. 


Long years have fled since that fearful night, 
When he won his blooming bride ; 

And together they ‘ve sailed down the river of life, 
And tossed on its restless tide. 


The river grows broad, and the shore grows dim, 
Fast fades each green headland and tree; 

And silent and swift the boat glides on, 
As it drifts towards eternity’s sea! 


The fragrance of heaven breathes sweet o’er them now, 
And its music falls soft on the ear; 

While the waves swell and heave on the river of death, 
For the fathomless ocean is near! 





THE INFORMER. 
A STORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
PEGGY CROSS. 


Ow the borders of Leitrim stood the lonely 
hamlet of Dring—a group of fit~. houses lying 
in a valley overhung by steep rocks. Picturesque 
from its extreme wildness, the surrounding coun- 
try was bare and uncultivated. Here and there 
goats might be seen browsing on the rugged 
heights, or mayhap a few stunted cows, with 
rough coats, seeking food among the heather, 
herded by a sunburnt child scarcely past the age 
of infancy. No ornamental seat was within 
miles of that deserted spot. From no point, 
however elevated, could the eye detect a single 
belt of plantation. The priest’s house lay apart 
from the hamlet, a long, low, thatched building, 
standing in a garden, where cabbages and pota- 
toes grew, from year to year; and still further 
away, on an elevated point, was the rude chapel 
of the district, remarkable for its slated roof, its 
large wooden cross in front, and its isolated as- 
pect. Where the people came from that gathered 
to that dreary little place of worship, might have 
puzzled any one to tell; but certain it is, that 
Sunday afier Sunday it was filled to suffocation, 
while crowds of people knelt outside, telling their 
beads in agonized devotion, or gazing with rev- 
erence at its sacred walls. Like spirits conjured 
up by the magician’s wand, these peasants could 
be seen each Sabbath morning descending 
heights, or flocking up from solitary valleys, in 
great streams; the women clad neatly in gar- 
ments chiefly of their own manufacture, with 
snow-white caps, blue or red cloth cloaks, and 
clean, bare feet; while the men rejoiced in shirts 
of dazzling hue, whose collars touched their ears, 
comfortable coats, and strong shoes—for though 
the women might dispense with these latter arti- 
cles, without any diminution of dignity, no man 
but of the most abject description, ever appeared 
without them. People might be dirty and untidy 
on week days, but none, save the very degraded, 
were unclean on the Sabbath—even silly Pat 
M Gaskin, in all his rags, had a white shirt then, 
for the “honor 0’ God.” 

About a quarter of a mile from the hamlet, 
far down in a sequestered nook, with jagged rocks 
around it, one of which formed part of its back 
wall, stood a little cabin, lonelier still than any 
abode we have mentioned. A neat dwelling it 
was, with a well-sanded floor, and well-scoured 
furniture—snowy white the dresser opp the 


that she had dealings with a certain person that 

must be nameless; a few were of opinion that 
“the sorra bit o’ religion the same woman had ;” 
and those who were aware of some passages in 
her history, now forgotten by the generality of 
folks at Dring, looked upon her as hard-hearted 
and cruel. Once Peggy had been a servant in a 
priest’s house in a distant county, and whether 
she witnessed any scenes there that made her a 
skeptic, was not known ; but certain it is, that a 
short time afterwards, she gave up attending mass. 
We will introduce the reader to the interior of 
Peggy’s cabin. 

Heavy rain had splashed drearily all the day, 
and now, when evening set in, it splashed as 
drearily—soaking into the thatch of many an 
ill-roofed hovel — hissing as it dropped upon 
smouldering fires—streaming with sooty color 
down rugged walls. A bright fire blazed in 
Peggy's kitchen, dry turf and well-seasoned 
lumps of bogwood diffusing light and warmth 
through the apartment. Three people, besides 
the owner, occupied the room ; one was an aged 
woman, dressed in garments whose quality and 
quantity proclaimed her to belong to the class of 
wandering beggars, now happily, more rare in 
Ireland than they were twenty years ago. Her 
head was enveloped in a gray caul, over which 
was tied a red cotton handkerchief, while round 
her figure was wrapped a yellow quilt, conceal- 
ing a vast amount of clothing beneath it. Very 
bulky, indeed, did the good woman look; for 
along with her other garments, she carried round 
her person whatever bed clothes she required for 
her night’s rest, blankets and all. Singularly 
plain in feature, this old woman presented an un- 
prepossessing appearance ; her nose was flat and 
broad, her brow heavy, her small eyes sunken, 
her cheeks large and prominent, and her feet and 
ankles of elephantine dimensions. No wonder 
that Granny Dunn was the terror of children for 
miles around, when she stalked silently into the 
kitchens of the peasant and the farmer, to secure 
the relief she never had to ask for in words, and 
for which she never cither deigned, or was ex- 
pected, to say, “thank ye.” 

The other two guests of Peggy Cross, were a 
miserably thin littke woman, who lived in the 
hamlet, and her brother, a remarkably good- 
looking young man, named Bat M’Govern. The 
sister, Jane Mullens, was the wife of a black- 
smith, in poor circumstances and delicate health, 
with a family of boys and girls, not much short 
of a dozen, though many had died. 

“It’s a pity o’ them that hasn’t a roof over 
their heads to-night,” observed Peggy, as she 
made the fire still brighter. ‘‘ How far did you 
thravel the day, Granny ?” > 

‘Anan !” said Granny, raising her eyes from 
the wallet, whose contents she was examining. 

Peggy repeated the question still louder. 

“Only as fur as Para Bawn’s ; it was there I 
stopped last night,” replied Granny, in a high key. 

“Tt isn’t often Para Bawn lets thravellers rest 
a night undher his roof, Bat,” whispered Peggy, 
to the young man. “ How inthe worl’, Granny, 
did ye get a night’s lodgin’ at Para’s?” she 
shouted, bending her head close to the old wo- 
man’s ear. 

“Because he wasn’t to the fore himself, the 
ould tyrant!” replied Granny; “an’ I made 
Weeny let me stop whether or no; she darn’t 
turn me out in the cowld, though maybe she’d 
have liked to do it.” 

“Where was Para himself?” 
M’Govern, with some interest. 

“Away at Carrigallen, sellin’ the brown 
stirke,” answered Granny, promptly. 

“That’s the last o’ the cattle, I b’lieve,” ob- 
served Peggy Cross. ‘ Now it’s full certain 
that Para has taken some new notion in his 
head about sellin’ off his cows. I warran’t he’ll 
be stockin’ the farm with a fine kind afore all’s 
over, It isn’t want that’s makin’ him part them 
anyhow.” 

“Nobody knows who’s in want these times,” 4 
said Jane Mullins; ‘the wet harvest ’ill make 
many a@ poor man that was rich a year ago.” 

“ They say there’s a power o’ stills workin’ 
through the counthry,” continued Peggy ; “ it’s 
poteen they’re makin’ o’ the corn.” 

“ An’ who'd blame them, Peggy Cross?” de- 
manded Mrs. Mullins, energetically ; “ only for 
poteen there ‘id be more people starvin’ than 
anybody can tell—that’s what I know. An’ 
maybe the priest wouldn’t get his dues, nor the 


asked Bat 





door ; well dusted the rows of little pictures 
hanging on the walls; bright the tins ranged on 
the shelves. There was an inner room off the 
principal one—an apartment so low, that you 
could hardly stand up in it without getting a 
knock on the head from the roof; but still it 
formed a comfortable sleeping chamber—whether 
a very wholesome one, we cannot presume to 
say ; but the occupant of it was rarely ill—that 
was certain. This house belonged to a woman 
called Peggy Cross—one who had never married, 
though in her youth suitors had not fuiled to seek 
her hand. She was now between forty and fifty 
—very tall and thin; rather plain than hand- 
some; with a sallow complexion, small black 
eyes, hair still untouched by silver streaks, and a 
remarkably acute expression of face. She had 
always been a dutiful daughter, and up to the 
period of her parents’ death, had supplied their 
wants with the proceeds of her industry. Now 
she was alone, but independent, as a lengthened 
period of service in farm-houses had given her 
the means of providing comfortably for her ad- 
vancing years. Peggy had had a sister, younger 
than herself, who was handsome, and who, like 
herself, had often been a hired servant in the 
houses of strangers. That sister was now dead 
—a shadow had fallen upon her good name 
—and no one ever alluded to her in the 
Presence of Peggy. Notwithstanding that she 
was economical to the last degree as regarded 
expenditure on her own dress and food, Peggy 
Cross had an open hand for the poor; no beg- 
gar was ever turned from her door without a kind 
word and assistance. Remarkable for possessing 
a silent tongue, which encouraged many to con- 
fide their cares to her, this woman was the pos- 
sessor of almost as many secrets as the priest 
himself; of course there were some that disliked, 
and some that feared her; one or two considered 





landlord his rent, if the stills quit goin’. People 
can’t live without money, nor die aither, for that 
matther. Isn’tit only the other day that Father 
Gilligan refused to say a prayer over Jack Con- 
nor’s gossoun—Lord rest him—till so many shil- 
lins was laid on the coffin fornint his eyes ?” 

“ Ay, Lheerd tell o’ that,” said Peggy, look- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire. 

“ An’ did you hear how the corpse might have 
gone into the grave without the blessin’ o° God 
on it, only Para Bawn’s daughter kem forrid an’ 
laid silver on the cottin lid?” 

At the conclusion of this sentence Bat M’Govy- 
ern moved his position, sitting for a moment up- 
right, and then falling back ina dejected manner. 

“ Weeny’s tendher-hearted, no doubt o’ that,” 
remarked Peggy, hastily brushing away a tear ; 
“but I wish she was less wild an’ skittish; she 
vexes me often the way she goes on, ramblin’ 
about at all hours. I don’t b’lieve there’s a spot 
about the place she dosn’t know for many’s the 
mile round ; she could go overthe counthry with 
her eyes shut.” 

“Did ever any one see a child less like the 
father ?”’ said Jane Mullins, after a pause ; “he’s 
so plain an’ coorse lookin’, an’ she a’most like a 
fairy, though I shouldn’t say it.” 

“ She’s too handsome for a poor girl like her,” 
said Peggy, sighing ; “ maybe it ’id be better if 
she had some of her father’s steady ways; for 
though he’s hard and gripin’ sometimes, he’s an 
honest man ; nobody can say he’d wrong a body 
ov a penny.” 

“ Para Bawn wouldn't give what ‘id dhrop off 
his finger to a starvin’ creature,’’ said old Gran- 
ny, whose ears, like those of many deaf people, 
sometimes caught low-spoken words not intended 
for their hearing ; “ an’ maybe he'll be in want 
aad beggary himself, yit—who knows ?” 

“Come, Granny, bake your bannock, if ye 
have one to bake, aforethe fire gets slack,” inter- 





rupted Peggy, who did not like the gloomy fore- 
bodings occasionally indulged in by the ‘ thray- 
ellin’ woman.” 

“Never heed 
she 


the bannock,” said Granny, 
drew out her pipe; 
spakin’ ov Para Bawn above, the greatest ruffin 
in Trelan 


grutHy, as 
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Jane Mullins winked at Peggy, and both nod- 


ded their heads in silence. 

“Ay, an’ Miss Weeny, too,” continued 
Granny, fumbling at her pipe; “maybe I 
could give her a heart-scald, with all her finery 
an’ her beauty; some o’ these days she’ll know 
her own place, I warrant !” 

For a long while the old woman continued to 
mutter forth disjointed sentences, all indicative of 


hostility to Para Bawn ; till, having satistied her- | 


self, she rose, and proceeding to the dresser, 
prepared to make a cake with some oaten meal 
which she drew from her wallet. Silently and 


slowly she went about the task, asking no ques- | 


tions, and making use of whatever culinary ar- 
ticles she fancied, without seeking permission 
from the owner. Soon the process was com- 
pleted, baking and all; and then Granny lay 
down to rest in a remote corner, for she was to 
pass that night under Peggy’s roof. Coiled up, 
and looking more like a huge bundle of clothes 
Stowed out of the way than anything else, she 
was soon apparently fast asleep, while the rest of 
the occupants of the room conversed softly. 

“And now, Jane,” said Peggy, with an anx- 
ious expression of face, “is it thrue that l’ether 
Mullins has takin’ to the poteen business ?” 

“Ay, Peggy, it is,” replied Jane, a little 
ashamed ; “ but what could we do? The childre 
was fairly starvin’, an’ the bit ov corn we had 
wasn’t fit for anything in the way of aitin’, an’ so 
he thought he’d make something ov it yon way.” 

“ An’ have you any callto it, Bat ?”” demanded 
Peggy, turning to M’Govern. 

“O, don’t talk about it to him, Peggy!” ex- 
claimed Jane. “ He’d never look at a sill, only 
that Pether isn’t able sometimes to go down 
where they have the fires, an’ rather than let me 
go, Bat takes a run down to it; but he says he 
wouldn’t touch a farthin’ 0’ the price got for the 
poteen for all ever he seen.” 

“He’s right,” said Peggy. “If there’s a 
thing I hate, it’s a still. An’ is it thrue that 
Para Bawn’s workin’ at poteen as well as 
another ?” 

“Spake low, woman dear,” said Jane, pointing 
to the spot where old Granny lay; “the fewer 
people that knows o’ the business the betther.” 

“To be shure, I know that; but tell me is it 
thrue about Para Bawn ?” 

“Yis, he has got a still, ondoubtedly ; it was 
he began it from the first.” 

“More fool he!” exclaimed Peggy. 
thought he had more sinse.” 

“Whisht, there, she’s movin’! whispered 
Jane, as Granny gave a long-drawn breath, and 
turned in her sleep. 

“ Well, ye haven’t a grain o’ wit,” said Peg- 
gy; “shure the woman’s as deaf as a post.” 

“Troth, she can hear when she likes,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Mullins. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be engaged in any thraffic 
that ’id keep me in a fright like that, for all the 
goold in the kingdom,” declared Peggy. “ You'll 
see there ’ill be ould work with the gauger afore 
long ; and finin’, and goin’ to goal; ugh! it isn’t 
worth the trouble !” 

“Don’t be too hard on us, Peggy,” said Jane, 
with a heart-broken air. “If you had seen as 
many childre as I have, pinin’ an’ dyin’ afore 
your eyes for the fair hunger, you wouldn’t 
wondher if a body ’id sthrive to keep the life in 
them that’s livin’ ” 

“Hard!” thought Peggy, looking drearily 
into the fire; “it isn’t for the likes 0’ me to be 
hard on anybody !” 

For along time she sat gazing before her with 
the eyes of a person studying the past. 


“yt 





CHAPTER II. 
WEENY. 


Mrs. Muttrss and her brother had departed 
from the house, and Peggy was still sitting by 
the fire, when a gentle knock came to the door. 

“Who's there?” asked the woman, starting 
up. 

“Tt’s me, Peggy,” answered a low voice. 

“Musha, Weeny, is it you, at this time o’ 
night?” demanded Peggy, hastening to light a 
candle and open the door. 

“ Ay, I’m a bother to ye at all times,” was the 
reply, half sad, half playful, as a young and 
fragile girl glided in. She was rather below the 
middle height, yet taller than at a first glance 
might have been supposed, as tke 1 of 
her hands and fect, and the delicacy of her form 
and features, imparted an almost childlike char- 
acter to her appearance ; so tiny had this young 
creature been in early childhood, that she was 
given the pet name of Weeny, which still ad- 
hered to her. Dressed in the simple garments of 
her class, her attire was scrupulously neat, per- 
haps a little coquettish. Her hair, of a light 
brown hue, was still permittedto hang round her 
head unconfined by comb or pin, but it was drawn 
smoothly behind her ears, so that no stray lock 
dangled over cheek or brow. Throwing back 
the hood of her wet cloak, Peggy gazed with 
scrutiny at her visitor's face, while the latter en- 
tered into some explanations respecting the cause 
of her apparition at this late hour. 

“ Father’s away still,” she said, “an’ the house 
above’s so lonesome, I thought I'd come down 
and sleep with you, Peggy. Granny Dunn was 
at our house last night, an’ I never slept a wink, 
I was so much afraid of her. She’s a 
woman!” 

“ Take care how ye spake,” said Peggy, warn- 
ingly; “for the same woman's beyant there in 





the corner.” 
The girl checked a frightened exclamation, 
and then laughed. r 
“Well, there’s no use talkin’, but I'min dread 
of Granny,” she said; “she hates my father so 
mach; an’ she says she could tell me what ‘id 
make my hair stand up on my head.” 





~~ 


“it ‘id be well done. You're growin’ too 





, Weeny, to have it hangin’ about ve ; an’ ye 
ought to larn to stay quiet at home, instead of 
runnin’ through the counthry.” 

““O, musha, Peggy, I wish I never was born!” 
said Weeny, flinging herself on a seat. 

“ Fie! fie!" 

“Ay, indeed, Peggy ; it’s frighttul lonesome 
up in the ould “house bevant, an’ [I've quare 


cried Peggy. 


thoughts in my head about sperits, an’ ghosts, 
an’ the like 
were sittin’ our lone at the kitchen fire, there kem 


Last night, when Granny an’ I 


a sound like moanin’ down from the room where 
mother died, an’ Granny said it was no wondher 
we'd hear the like, for there were two deaths in 
that room; but I couldn't get her to tell me who 
the other person that died was; she said, maybe 
I'd know soon enough to my cost.” 

“ Never heed Granny an’ her talk !" exclaimed 
Peggy, “she’s forever gramblin’ an’ ravin’.”’ 

“O, she puts terror in my heart!" cried poor 
Weeny, clasping her hands. “ Was it thrue, 
Peggy, dear, that the fear ov my father killed my 
mother ?”" 

“Them questions isn’t right,” said Peggy, 
snuffing the candle. 

“T'm only askin’ ye, because Granny said she 
lived and died in mortal terror ov him.” 

“ Never mind her; yer father was a good hus- 
band; an’ don’t you know he's a good father #” 

Weeny held her peace. She knew her father 
rarely spoke a kind word to her. 

“I'm of very little use, Peggy,” she said; 
after a pause ; ‘look at my hands, shure they're 
not fit to do anything! If I was bigger an’ 
stronger, maybe tather ‘id like me betther.” 

“Why don’t ye stop at home an’ work like 
another colleen?” asked Peggy, looking com- 
passionately at the fair young girl. 

“ Work ‘id kill me,” she replied, mournfully. 

“Come, come, no nonsense!"’ cried Peggy, 
who saw her little friend was falling into low 
spirits ; ‘what ill ye do when you've a house 
o’ yer own? If you’d have come sooner down 
here you'd have seen Bat M’Govern an’ Jane 
Mullins ; they were sittin’ with me for two hours 
an’ more.” 

A quick flush passed over Weeny’s face; but 
there was no gayety in her eye; she dia uoteven 
smile. 

“ Whoever ’ill marry Bat ’ill be a happy wo- 
man,” said Peggy; “he’s a good brother, an 
he'll be a good husband.” 

Weeny said nothing. 

“Come, now,” added Peggy, “if you an’ 
Bat have quarrelled, tell me all about it, an’ I’ll 
be the one to make it up between. ve; for I no- 
ticed him lookin’ downcast like this very night.” 

“We didn’t quarrel,” said Weeny, looking 
very pale. 

“ Anyhow, there’s something over ye, Weeny. 
What is it?” 

“ Many’s the thing,”’ replied the girl, sadly. 

“ Where did ye getthe money ye gave Father 
Gilligan, for sayin’ a prayer over little John 
Connor's remains ?” asked Peggy, suddenly. 

“It was the money for the week’s housekcep- 
in’,”’ replied Weeny. “It was ov a Monday, an’ 
T had it all in my pocket atthe funeral ; so when 
I seen the grief o’ the mother, and the shame 0’ 
the pocr father, I just slipped it out an’ laid it on 
the coffin lid.” 

“ An’ now, what about the housekeepin’ ?” 
said Peggy. 

“ As good luck ‘id have it, father’s away ever 
since, an’ I don’t care a pin what I ate myself. 
See here’s what I have for the morrow;’’ she 
added, smiling, as she drew from her pocket a 
small oaten cake. 

“ An’ wont yer father want an account ov the 
money when he comes back ?”’ asked Peggy. 

“Yes,” said the girl, sadly ; “ but I can’t help 
that.” 

“ How much was it?” 

Weeny specified the sum, and then Peggy, 
after considerable rummaging among various 
articles on the dresser, such as handless mugs 
anda spoutless teapot, succeeded in gathering 
together as many shillings as her young friend 
had parted with. 

“Here, child,” she said, affecting an air of 
pleasantry, ‘you can take these, an’ when you 
and Bat’s married, you'll pay me. | ‘There now, 
don’t be thankin’ me; I set no value on money, 
though them that thinks themselves better may.” 

“It’s not the first time you've done me a kind- 
ness, Peggy Cross,” said Weeny, “an’ I’m 
afeared I'll be in your debt forever.” 

It rather puzzled Peggy to see that Weeny’s 
spirits scarcely rose at all, even after she got the 
money. It was plain that something more than 
common was upon her mind. 

“ People oughtn’t ever to fret for nothin’,” she 
said at length, “‘it’s a great sin, Weeny. I onst 
knew a young woman about your age, that used 
to have the lowness o’ sperits ahead when she 
was safe and comfortable at home; but it wasn’t 
till she went out to sarvice among black stran- 
gers that she knew right what it was to have 
sorrow at her heart.”’ 

“Who was she?”’ asked Weeny, perhaps re- 
garding the individual as of mythological origin. 

“O, she was a rale woman,” said Peggy, 
gravely ; “I could tell ye more about her than 
that.” 

“Well, tell me something to pass the time, 
anyhow,” urged the girl ; “ye know you're great 
for tellin’ stories, Peggy, an’ I don’t feel as if I 
could sleep a wink.” 

Peggy looked fixedly at the fire, as was her 
custom, when thinking, and then she smoke : 

“Many’s the time, Weeny, I tould ye stories 
when ye were so small I could hould ye endher 


| ‘ 
| my arm; but I never tould one like what I'll tell 


terrible | 


ye now. More than a score o’ years ago, there 


| was two sisters livin’ with their father an’ mother, 


in a snug farmhouse not far from Carrick ; and 





it kem to pass that misfortune overtook them, an’ | 
they were obliged to lave home an’ earn money | 


to keep a house over their parents’ heads. In- 


| stead ov orderin’ here an’ there servants o’ their 


“If she'd tell ye something that ‘id make ye | 


turn it up the way it ought to be,” said Peggy, 





own, they had to do the biddin’ ov others, an’ 
they feit it sorely, especiaily the youngest one, 
for she wasn't used to doin’ a hand’s tarn, an’ 
she was as beautiful to look at as ever a lady in 
the eounthry. We'll call them Joan and Mary, 


though that wasn’t their rale names; but it 





y 





loesn't signify Well, Joan used often to he 
vexed with Mary, for the talk she'd have aloat 
marryin’ in @ grand way, thinkin’ noth: wae 
too high for her; an’ she'd sav, maybe u's « 
jauntin’ car she'd bedhrivia’ to masson yet; bat 
Joan thought such fancies was nonsense, an’ 
she'd tell her sister to put them out ov ber head 


entirely. Howsomever, they were scattered in 
the long run, an’ Joan hanily ever saw her sister 
at all, except when they'd get lave at Christmas, 
maybe to go home; at last Joan went down to 
live with a priest, Father Michael, we'll call him, 
for convayniency ; bat his riverence was over 
fond ov a sup now an’ again, an’ half hos time 
he'd be tipsy, an’ as cross as ever ye seen, so that 
in all the places Joan was, this was the worst o’ 
them. Well, she hadn't heard a word ov her 
sister for many's the long day, when one night 
iate, a rap comes to the door, an’ who should 
step in but Mary, lookin’ more lke a corpse than 
a livin’ woman, * What in the worl’ brings ye 


here at this hour ! said Joan, quite sharp, for she 
had that unteelin’ way ov spakin’ at times. ‘It's 
not for myself I’m comed,’ said Mary, ‘but for 
an’ with that she opens her cloak an’ 
shows Joan an infant lyin’ across her arm asleep. 
*O, murther!’ cried Joan, clappin’ her hands, 
‘what disgrace is this you've brought on our 


another ; 


mother an’ father an’ she was gom’ on ina 
frantic manner, for she thought the life “d lave 
her, when Mary caught her by the arm an’ said, 
‘Quit, Joan, ye don’t know what you're sayin’ 
—there’s no disgrace at all—I'm a married wo- 
man; but Tecan’t tell ye no more at 
Now Joan thought this was all a made up story, 
an’ she ordered Mary to lave her sight at onst, 
an’ Mary begged her to have mercy on the poor 
innocent child, an’ give her 
for sie hadn't a half-penny. ‘Go to your hus- 
band,’ says Joan, as bitther as ever ye seen. 
* He’s not in the counthry,’ says Mary ; ‘he went 
to Englan’ to thry to get something to do, an’ I 
thought to have heerd from him afore this; but 
I'm afverd he’s dead, an’ ye see the child's born, 
an’ 1 had to lave my place, an’ I'm fairly starvin’ 
wid hunger an’ want.’ ‘It’s a likely story from 
beginnin’ to end!’ said Joan; ‘away with ye out 
o’ that!’ 
that minnit, with her eyes flashin’ like two coals, 
an’ without spakin’ another syllable she was off 
in a jiffy. When she was gone Joan's heart 
softened, an’ she ran to the door to call her back, 
but she couldn’t see a stime ov ber anywhere, 
though there was a fine moon shinin’. It 
wasn’t for more than a fortnight afier that, 
that heard ov her sister again, an’ all 
the time she was cryin’ for shame an’ grict, ull 
one evenin’, at dusk, & poor woman from the 
mountains, beyant Father Michael's house, kem 
runnin’ for his riverence in all haste to attend a 
dyin’ woman that was lyin’ above at her cabin. 
‘I'm just goin’ to my dinner,’ says the priest, 
‘an’ I'll have ye to know that I can’t be dis- 
thurbed this a way every minnit.’ ‘L'il keep the 
dinner hot an’ nice till ye come back,’ says Joan. 
‘It doesn’t do,’ says his riverence, ‘to encourage 
these sort o’ people; let the woman wait till I'm 
‘Come 


present.” 


some money, 


Well, Mary just turned on her heel 


Joan 


done, V'll go up in an hour, maybe.’ 
yerself,’ an’ see the crathur,’ says the woman to 
Joan, ‘for she axed me to sen’ ye to her.” With 
that Joan thought it was maybe Mary that was 
dyin’, and she put on her cloak, an’ away with 
her; and sure enough it was her sister that lay 
nearly in the last agomes; but she knew Joan, 
an’ she tould the woman o’ the house to let her 
an’ Joan spake a few words together by them- 
selves. ‘Joan,’ says she, when they were to- 
gether, ‘ye see a murdherer fornint yer eyes!’ 
Joan couldn’t spake, she was that thunderstrack ; 
an’ Mary went on. ‘Your hardness made me 
kill my child; for when I left you that night, I 
just got up on the rocks an’ tlung it down into the 
sthrame o’ wather half a mile from this; but if 
the feelin’ I had doin’ it ‘ill stand for any o° the 
punishment o’ the sin, then I wont sutler mach 
more in another worl’! I thought it better to let 
it die yon way than any other.’ Then she tould 
Joan how she had married the son of a sthrong 
furmer livin’ near the place where she was hired, 
but that fear made them keep the marrinze say- 
cret, an’ at last it began to be suspected they 
were too great. So the farmer bein’ an honest 
man, had anger again the son, an’ faith he sent 
him out the counthry entirely ; but all the 
while neither Mary nor he id’ let on they were 
marrid, for fear o’ the father givin’ away the 
property to some o’ the younger sons ; an’ there 
she had to give up her place an’ go beggin’ along 
the counthry, hidin’ her rale name, till she « omed 
to where Joan was hired in Father Michael's, for 
the sorra word she heerd from ber husband all 
the time, an’ she didn’t know where to direct 
even a letther to him in Englan’, for be tould her 
not to write till she got a line from himself. Now 
Joan couldn't but b’lieve all this, as they were 
the words ov a dyin’ woman, an’ Mary toulil her 


the name an’ all ov the boy she marrid, but the 


she was 


sorra haporth Joan cared who he was, so 
marrid at all, for she knew Mary ‘id never 
When the 


young woman had quit spakin’ she got into con- 





see the light ov another day. poor 


vulsions, one afther another, dhreadfal to look at, 
an’ Joan ran every minit to see if Father Mich- 
sorra inch him 


ael was comin’ up, but the ov 


ight. For a long 


appeared, an’ Mary died that n 
time Joan was like one turned to stone f 
‘Yer hardness o 
me kill my child,’ stuck fast in her heart, ob 
used to dhream o’ them a’most every cig!it for 
longer than you'd b'licve.”” 





words of her dyin’ sister. 








When Peggy conciaded her story, Weeny 
looked very hard at her, but forbore to ask the 
qnestion that rose to her lips, and f F ‘ 
sleepy, che retired to rest. But Peggy sat very 
long at the fire, staring vacantly at the as 

' . - 
they faded from red to white, pil @ th 
last «park died out, and there she sat #t 

CHAPTER II 
FARA RAW 
Tue house of ara Bawn—*o 1 from the 


fairness of his hair and complex 


towed ir 


a field a little 





a large, decayed look: 


gone days been an inn where the p 



































could halt and refresh himself; but now no way- | 
farer ever received a night’s lodging under the 
roof with the sanction of the owner. Dreary 
was it upon a wintry day, when the wind shrilly 
shrieked along narrow passages, and through 
dim yarrets—still drearier in the summer time, 
when the evening twilight stole quietly through 
its numerous narrow windows—dreariest of all 
in night depths, when the moonshine played in 
weird devices over floor, wall and ceiling. The 
roof was in want of repairs; here and there, 
where slates had been blown off, gaps appeared, 
displaying the rafters and other wood-work; the 
wails, inside and outside, had not been white- 
washed for years; doors and windows were 
worm-caten and unpainted ; while the numerous 
rat holes gnawed in all directions increased the 
neglected aspect of the building. Para Bawn, 
or, to give him his proper name, Patrick Wafe, 
had not married till the age of forty, and he then 
bestowed his hand upon a young woman who 
brought him a considerable fortune in the form 
of cows and sheep. Plain in appearance and 
remarkably timorous in spirit, this girl had ac- 
cepted Wafe’s proposal at the command of her 
parents, and the life she led was the reverse of 
happy. With faults on each side, and love on 
neither, the marriage seemed unblessed. There 
were dark scenes in that lonely house—discord, 
strife, terror. At length a brighter time arrived 
—a daughter was born, and both parents  re- 
joiced ; there was now a bond of union between 
them. Wafe’s harsh nature grew soft as he 
looked at the infant in its cradle; friends were 
hospitably entertained at his house, and he 
treated even his wife kindly, bringing her pres- 
ents, and in many ways displaying a change of 
feeling towards her. The baby seemed robust 
and healthy, yet Wafe was continually in alarm 
lest death might snateh it away, and he worried 
the mother a yood deal by his anxiety respecting 
it. Tudeed, it was only when he fancied she was 
neglectful of it, that he seemed inclined to return 
to lis former harsh treatment. 

“God help me if anythin’ happened that 
child!” was the thought that often haunted 
Mrs. Wafe’s mind, till at length some of her 
neighbors began to fear that it would unsettle 
her reason. 

About this time Granny Dunn, who had 
commenced her wandering life, was a particular 
favorite of Mrs. Wafe, to whom she used to 
bring various charms and blessed herbs, from 
renowned fairy women, for the benefit of the 
infant; and they were frequently closeted to- 
gether for hours in the absence of Patrick, who 
regarded Granny with a feeling of antipathy. 
Boundless was the young mother’s charity to 
the beggar woman, whose gratitude was sincere. 
Like many people of weak intellect, Mrs. Wafe 
felt more pleasure in the friendship of an infe- 
rior than in that of an equal, and Granny’s 
obsequiousness flattered her, while some of her 
neighbors looked upon her familiarity with 
the wanderer as something decidedly repre- 
hensible. 

Para Bawn was generally considered a suc- 
cessful farmer; and renting twelve acres of land, 
he reared every year a goodly number of young 
cattle, buying or selling at every fair within thirty 
miles of his own neighborhood, and thus being 
frequently absent trom home for days together. 
Often he had gone even as far as Ballinasloe, to 
make purchases; and upon one occasion he 
stayed away there a whole week, enjoying the 
gaycties of the great October fair. On his re- 
turn from this excursion, he found his wife 
alarmingly ill—almost delirious—with no at- 
tendant but Granny Dunn, whom she would not 
permit out of her sight, while she also insisted 
upon having her chamber darkened so gloomily, 
that no object was distinctly visible in it. 
Alarmed at this extraordinary state of things, 
Wafe called in the aid of a doctor and the priest, 
both of whom advised him to let his wife do as 
she liked, as she was evidently suffering from a 
severe nervous attack, and opposition would only 
make her worse. Agreeing to this advice, Wafe 
permitted Granny Dunn to hold her place at his 
wife’s bedside—never entering her room himself 
—as Granny told him his presence made her 
worse ; while the child was also kept in contine- 
ment—never leaving that gloomy chamber, to 
the great dismay of all the matrons about the 
place, who were of opinion that the “poor wee 
thing ’id be lost intirely.” It was dreary to see 
the strange figure of Granny Dunn in the cos- 
tume of her class, going in and out of that room 
several times a day, and often at night too—for 
the old woman never seemed to require sleep ; 
while the heavy moaning of the unfortunate wo- 
man, lying incarcerated there, ever and anon 
broke the silence, varied at times by the feeble 
wail of the infant in the cradle. A month—nay 
more—passed away, and then death came to re- 
lease Mrs. Wafe from sufferings which none 
knew the extent of, save, perhaps, Granny Dunn. 
Before her departure, the woman asked to see 
her husband ; but for reasons of her own, Granny 
delayed bringing him the message till it was too 
late. Wafe only entered the room to witness 
the final struggle between life and death, and his 
wite went to her grave with a secret of an im- 
portant nature unrevealed. 

Para Bawn did all honor to his wife in the 
matter of the funeral; he buried her “ dacent,” 
and his neighbors were satistied. But all his 
love for his infant daughter vanished from that 
day, for, on desiring Granny to bring it to him, 

was shovked to beliold how pale and emaciated 
the child seemed, while, to add to his dissatisfac- 
tion, y from him with shricks and 
cries of a most unflattering nature. 

“Take it out o’ that, intirely!” he cried, 
angrily, as Granny hid its face on her shoulder; 
“the child has been desthroyed between ye!” 

And so Granny retired with it, and laid 
Bat 
was speedily dismissed the house, and stran- 
gers were hired to take charge of the baby. 
More than one person was of opinion that 
Weeny had been bewitched in her 
Yer she attracted a good deal of interest in the 
neighborhood, and Peggy Cross, in particular, 
made a pet ot her, keeping her often for days 
and nights in her cosy little cabin when Para 
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it turned a’ 











with a crim face in the cradle once more. 
she 


infancy. 





we 
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Bawn was rambling away at fairs and markets. 


Wafe was avaricious, and a speculator; but 
whether he lost or gained, he kept his doings al- 
ways to himself. The wet harvest, alluded to 


| by Jane Mullins, had indeed been injurious to 


him, and everybody knew it; whole fields of 
corn having been spoiled, as far as anything eat- 
able was concerned, by heavy and incessant 
rains. This circumstance induced him to form 
a design of illicit distillation, which he imparted 
to sume neighbors, who, being in the same 
strait as himself, entered fully into the scheme ; 
and soon a body of confederates was formed, all 
joined together by oaths which it would have 
been considered most heinous to break. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE STILL-OWNERS. 


Tre autumn moon shone brightly in the sky ; 
the winds were hushed ; nothing broke the still- 
ness but the rush of a distant mill-stream sound- 
ing clearly from afar. In a deep hollow, sur- 
rounded by rocks, sat the band of distillers 
grouped round several turf fires, not bright, but 
warm. Nearly a dozen stills were at work, while 
their owners smoked and chatted together. 

About sixteen individuals were present, and 
all were armed more or less; some being pro- 
vided with pistols, others with stout shillelaghs, 
and one or two with weapons even more deadly. 
Many of these men presented striking contrasts ; 
there were gaunt, anxious-looking creatures, 
watching their stills as though life and death were 
concerned in them ; wild-looking fellows of harum 
scarum aspect, who merely liked anything of a 
lawless character ; grave men who had convinced 
themselves they were doing no harm in making 
whatever use they pleased of their own property. 
Para Bawn was present, as was likewise Bat 
M’Govern, on the part of his brother-in-law. 

The former was a large, powerfully-built man, 
of sixty, with a decidedly plain face, rendered 
unpleasant in expression by the whiteness of his 
eyebrows and eyelashes, and a tendency to red- 
ness in the eyes themselves. Being the highest 
in rank of all who assembled there, and the per- 
sonage who planned the arrangements concern- 
ing the secret business, appointing the place of 
rendezvous, etc., Para was looked up to with 
much respect, some of the men addressing him as 
“sir.” And he liked this obsequiousness well. 
But M’Govern did not seem to take particular 
interest in the proceedings; he was provided 
with a walking-stick as a weapon of defence in 
case of a surprise, and he rarely entered into 
conversation, except when particularly addressed. 

“Now, boys,” said Para Bawn, with that tone 
of importance which so imposed on the gaunt, 
hungry members of the confederacy; “are ye 
all shure you’re not tellin’ too many friends re- 
spectin’ the poteen makin’? It wont do at allto 
be lettin’ this body an’ that body know ov it. In 
particklar I’d be shy ov talking much afore 
women.” 

“ It’s not possible to keep the women that’s con- 
sarned in the business in ignorance ov it,” ob- 
served M’Govern, a little drily ; “ ye know there’s 
Jane Mallins must be tould every stir; but I 
don’t think she has a notion ov turnin’ informer 
on herself or any one else.” 

“Ay, but maybe she’d go spake ov it to some- 
body else that ’id turn informer,” said Para 
Bawn, looking shrewd, and not overly well 
pleased ; ‘women’s remarkable for lettin’ out 
saycrets.”” 

“ That’s all a mistake,” remarked Owen Kee- 
gan, a jocular-looking man, with a keen black 
eye; “catch any young woman tellin’ out who’s 
the boy she likes best, as long as she chooses to 
keep it to herself! Depind on it, the most o’ 
them can be as dark as ever ye seen.” 

“ They’re conthrary, ondoubtedly,” said Para 
Bawn; “ an’ that’s the raison I’d be cautious ov 
telling them too much; if anythin’ vexed them, 
they’d go off, maybe out ov spite, an’ discover 
all.” 

“ Well, as there isn’t ever a woman here to 
spake for herself or her comrades, it isn’t fair to 
be talkin’ ill ov them,” said Keegan. “TI never 
noticed women to be a bit more conthrary than 
men, in the long ran—some o’ them’s wise an’ 
some’s foolish, just like any other sort 0’ people. 
There’s Peggy Cross, beyant, she’s a wondherful 
dark body.” 

“The greatest oddity in Irelan’!”’ exclaimed 
Para Bawn. “Sure, Father Gilligan himself 
doesn’t offer to meddle with her.” 

“His riverence takes things aisy enough, 
sometimes,” continued Keegan, looking droll. 
“‘Many’s the tidy little keg 0’ poteen goes in at 
the back gate above, an’ no questions axed con- 
sarnin’ where it came from, though it’s emptied 
regular.” 

“ Now, to quit jokin’ about the matther,”’ said 
Para Bawn; ‘“‘I’d have ye to look sharp about 
ye, boys, from this out, for word kem this morn- 
nin’ that the revenue chaps from Mohill had 
marched as far as Shilmaleek, an’ they had sazed 
a few stills in that part of the counthry. So I 
wouldn’t wondher if they’d be down among the 
mountains here in no time, if they’d get the 
wind o’ the word.” 

“Let them come on! we're able for them,” 
said Keegan, laying his hand on the musket that 
lay beside him. 

“Unless somebody tould them the spot to 
come to, they’d have ould work ferritin’ us 
out,” said Para Bawn, gravely; “but ye see 
there’s a reward offered for every still discovered, 
to any one that ‘ill turn informer, an’ that’s the 
tmptation they’re houldin’ out.” 

“Tf the gauger waits till somebody turns in- 
former, I misthrust he'll wait long enough,” said 
a geay-headed old man. “I've had doin’s with 
stills at different times for five an’ twenty years, 
an’ I never knew one o’ my comrades to turn 
thraitor, though there'd be forty or fifty, maybe, 
at atime in the saycret, an’ a heavy reward, too, 
placarded everywhere, to beguile the chaps into 
informin’. 

“Were there any women in the saycret, 
Philt” asked Keegan, winking at his next 
neighbor. 

“Ay, plenty; but the never a man or woman 
played a false thrick on us; if they had, they 
couldn’t have stopped long in the counthry, for 
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we'd have burnt them out ov house and home.” 

” Ay, an’ too good the punishment ‘id have 
been for them,” said Para Bawn, bitterly ; 
“ hangin’ itself wouldn’t be too heavy a penalty.” 

“ Times is gettin’ althered in Irelan’ anyhow,” 
observed Keegan, with a sigh. “ There isn’t 
half the sperit there used to be in it. Why, 
boys, long ago there ‘id be as much fightin’ at 
every fair as there’s in half a dozen now-a-days. 
Ye see, teetotalism and English tame ways is 
doin’ a dale o’ mischief. People’s beginnin’ to 
think too much ov money-makin’ an’ savin’. 
Now, there was my father kept a race-horse, an’ 
him not to say rich, but he had the sperit ov a 
jintleman, an’ he never cared how he spint the 
money. ‘QOny,’ he'd say to me, ‘never tarn a 
shillin’ in yer hand afore ye give it away. I'd 
never wish to have @ son o’ mine with a mane 
dhrop in him.’ And I'd have tuk his advice, 
only the sorra many shillin’s I ever had in my 
possession.” 


R UNION? xs 


While the still-owners thus talked among | 
themselves, they were not aware that a female | 


figure was watching them from above, half hid- 
den by the brushwood that clothed the rocks. 


Clearly the moonlight revealed to her the smug- | 


glers’ haunt, and its occupants. 
the figure, as it moved away, caught the atten- 
tion of Keegan and a few others. 

“Whisht!” said Para Bawn, his eye contract- 
ing for an instant; “didn’t ye hear somethin’ 
stirrin’ above ?” 

“TIT thought I did,” replied Keegan, as he 
scgambled up the rock-side ; “shall I fire?” 

“No,” said M’Govern, laying his hand on the 
musket Keegan had seized ; “ don’t be too ready 
takin’ life; maybe it wasn’t an inimy was 
there.” 

Keegan pursued his search for the intruder, 
but in vain; the figure had glided into an ad- 
joining glen before he caught a glimpse of it. 

“Somebody was there, ondoubtedly,” pursued 
Para Bawn; “ ye had betther keep watch, Kee- 
gan, for fear of a surprise.” 

Owen did as he was desired; but no further 
surprise came. The mill-stream gurgled in the 
distance ; the breeze, light as the breath of a 
quiet sleeper, wandered through gorse and fern ; 
and so the night wore on, till the fires under the 
stills grew faint, and each man had his expected 
quantity of liquor distilled, 





CHAPTER V. 
SUSPICION. 

Arter that night, peace was no more known 
tothe smugglers. As Para Bawn had given 
warning, the revenue police poured down imme- 
diately on the wild country round Dring; and 
their success in  still-hunting was something 
extraordinary. 

“Only think o’ them searchin’ Jack Connor’s 
house,” said Mrs. Mullins one day to Peggy 
Cross; “ an’ the minnit they wint in, they just 
marched sthraight up to the spot the still was hid 
in, as if they knew aforehand where it was. An’ 
so poor Jack ’id have had to go to prison, only 
faith they couldn’t find him as aisy ; for he ran 
out through the little windy at the back o’ the 
house, an’ away with him among the rocks till 
they were right gone. Myself was in mortal ter- 
ror till last night, when Bat jist took out the 
still an’ hid it in some spot where, he says, it 
may lie long enough ; but the never a word he’ll 
tell Phil or me where it is; for between you an’ 
me, Peggy, he thinks there’s dhirty work some- 
where among the chaps. Let it be who it may, 
he’s afeard there’s somebody with too glib a 
tongue about the business.” 

“An’ still they’re going on with the poteen as 
hard as ever!” exclaimed Peggy. 

“The most o’ them is; for ye see, Para Bawn 
is the obstinatest man in Irelan’, an’ the fasther 
the stiils is tak, the more he'll stick to the work ; 
he says he wont be baflled noways—and with 
him at their head, the boys wont give up. A 
good many have bought new stills in place o 
them that was sazed on.” 

The illicit distillation now became more ex- 
citing than ever to those individuals who en- 
joyed “sprees.” Frequent skirmisnes took 
place between the police and the smugglers, the 
latter of whom sometimes were successful in 
driving off the enemy; but it was in unguarded 
moments, when the gauger and his men pounced 
down upon dwelling-houses where stills were 
secreted, that the officers of the law spread ter- 
ror. ‘The owners of these houses, whether they 
were men or women, if caught, were always 
taken off to jail; and cries of lamentation could 
be heard rending the air, as these misguided 
heads of families were borne from their children 
to undergo the punishment their guilt had in- 
curred. The misery that Peggy Cross had, from 
the first, foreseen, was gradually extending over 
the neighborhood—upwards of twenty stills hay- 
ing already been seized. At length, the gloomy 
persuasion filled all minds that a trifitor was 
among the secret band Inno other way could 
the success of the revenue men be accounted for. 

Never had winter progressed more drearily in 
the vicinity of Dring ; desolation seemed to have 
entered almost every family. Peggy Cross was 
indefatigable in her efforts to alleviate the pre- 
vailing distress ; and more than one young child, 
bereft of its parents, found a shelter under her 
roof; but the exertions of one charitable individ- 
ual could not avail much. The wet harvest and 
the poteen business had indeed proved disastrous. 

“ Now, spoke Para Bawn one 
night to a body of his friends in his own kitchen ; 
“if ye wish to give up the stills, I’ve nothin’ to 
say agin it, for we've all ondoubtedly got a heart- 
scald by them. What I lost myself doesn’t sig- 
nify—merely one still an’ a keg o’ liquor; but 
it’s what I blame myself for bringin’ so many 
people into throuble; an’ though I have plenty 
o’ corn still on hands, I’m willin’ to put an end 
to the whole thraffic, because I know as well as I 
stand here, that there’s an inimy an’ @ spy 
among us, let that wretch be man or woman!” 

This announcement was followed by a silence 
that lasted some minutes. At length 
Keegan answered : 

“ It’s not worth while to g 
while we have so many stills yit; 
maybe if we continue it, we'll have a chance ov 
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What 


Para, if we come across him t” 


eatchin’ the informer reward will we 


give him, 


“The reward he desarves,” replied Wafe, em 


phatically, glancing over the faces around him 
with a keen eve. 
poteen work ; an’ I'm the man that ‘ill appoint 
the judgment on bim or her that plays us false" 


In concluding this sentence, 


“I'm she man that began the 


Para’s eyes reste: 1 
Bat 
raised his hand and 
as though a sudden 


for an instant searchingly on the figure of 
M'Govern, suddenly 
pressed it on his forehead, 


who 


pain had seized him. 

“If I knew the ruffian that dared to bring 
sorrow into the neighborhood, I'd be willin’ 
him continued Wafe, 
excitement. 


to 
see shot!” in renewed 

* Death ‘id be too good for him,’’ replied Kee- 
gan; “ he ought to be let live, to bear the dis- 
grace that he has brought on himself and all be 
longin’ to him! If I was to live a hundlred 
years, I'd never put faith in the word ov a man 
or woman related to an informer!” 

“Never!” repeated Para Bawn, striking his 
hand so loudly on the dresser, that cups and 
saucers all jingled in concert with a tremulous 
motion of plates and dishes. 
athief an’ a robber! 
rascals |" 


“ He’s worse than 
He's the manest ov all 
“ There may be some excuse in temptation,” 
said M’Govern, in @ voice not quite steady ; 
“nobody knows what can come over the heart 
ov man.” 
“No exe 
fiercely. 
counthry ; 
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se at all 





shouted "Para Bawn, 
“Look at the desolation over the 
look at the starvin’ childre, eryin’ for 
their mothers an’ fathers that’s locked inside the 
walls o’ Carrick jail; and then say where's the 
excuse for the villain that done the mischief! O, 
boys! give honor and glory to them’s that’s wor- 
thy ov it, but scorn and hathred to them that de- 
sarves the like! We'll have no  shillyshallyin 
about it!” 

There was a gloom over nearly every man 
present; an unpleasant feeling reigned in every 
bosom—suspicion was on the alert—on whom 
might it not fallt| Who could regard himselt 
safe from the horrible imputation? Who could 
venture to trust his neighbor? As each man 
pondered, the more enraged he felt against the 
traitor who had, in a measure, brought disgrace 
upon every member ofthe community. Regard- 
less as these men might have been of the laws of 
the country, they yet had strong notions of an 
honor peculiar to themselves ; the individual who 
would have no scruples in cheating the revenue, 
would scorn to overreach his neighbor in the 
smallest mutter. 

“The thing is,” said Para Bawn, after a 
lengthened silence, “J’ll set a watch to thrack 
the inimy, an’ so we may go to work in pace 
from this out, for I warrant no man ‘ill baffle me 
long. When I catch the traitor, wont he know 
his place !”” 

Now it so happened that dy heard these 
words outside the kitchen door; for a listener 
stood trembling there, with clasped hands and a 
burning brow. 

“O, wirra! what'll become of me?’ was the 
exclamation that burst from the parched lips. 


i. 








CHAPTER VI. 
MISERY. 

Bar M’Govern and Weeny Wafe had been 
attached since childhood, vet the stern nature of 
Para Bawn deterred the young man from speak- 
ing openly of his Jove. The farmer, with his 
riches and his pride, was indeed a formidable 
personage for a youth depending for his daily 
bread on the labor of his hands to think of pro- 
posing to, for his only daughter, and that daugh- 
ter a creature of rare beauty. Had the girl not 
smiled upon him, he would never have dared to 
think of her; but Weeny could not help seeing 
that he was by far the finest looking man in the 
neighborhood, and though poor, his family had 
been respectable, his grandfather having pos- 
sessed a farm of thirty acres in the county of 
Mayo, which gave him a sort of distinction 
among his companions. M’Govern was very 
proud; he had long dreaded the idea of a re- 
fusal from Wafe, if he hinted a word of wishing 
to marry his daughter; and thus, though Peggy 
Cross often asked why he didn’t “spake out,’’ 
and secure Weeny before any one else came and 
carried her off, he could not prevail on himself 
to try his fate. Often he wished in his secret 
heart that she was a poor girl, without sixpence 
for her fortune. 

About the time of the still-hunt, a change sud- 
denly came over M’Govern’s manner to Weeny. 
Instead of being abashed, as latterly he had been 
in her company, he seemed to have grown bolder 
and more confident. Peggy Cross, at whose 
house they frequently met, was glad to observe 
that he was “ takin’ heart” at last, and she used 
to make sundry opportunities of letting them 
talk together, while she pretended to be busy 
about domestic matters, though all the time 
“she'd have an eye,” as she said to herself, “to 
see how they were comin’ on.’’ But, to her dis- 
may, Weeny herself seemed the stumbling-block 
now. In proportion as M’Govern grew cour- 
ageous, the girl became timid and nervous, evi- 
dently anxious to repel his advances, yet unwil- 
ling to speak her mind out abruptly. 
silent, she would let him talk to her, sometimes 
raising her eyes to his face with a look of sorrow 
and pity that might have touched a colder heart 


Pale and 


than his, but rarely answering him, except in a 
flurried, confused way, that puzzled Peggy con 
siderably. The most curious part of the matter 
that Bat did not appear offended with 
Weeny, he that used formerly to be so shy in 
talking to her. 

“Now, 
thought 


was, 


if Bat had comed into a fortune” 
Peggy, “I could make somethin’ of 
him growin’ so bould, an’ Weeny so stand off ; 
buat as it is, I can’t come to a right notion of 
them at all.” 

. [comcuopsp NEXT wees] 

- wee - — 

A mother, who had brought up a large family 
of children with eminent success, was once a: 
by a younger one what she would recommend in 
the case of her children, who were too carefully 
educated. “I think, my dear, a little wholesome 
neglect,” she replied 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have powon ban! aod for sale, the fllowing bri 
liant stories. in t nd form. rrckly diwatraded SID large 





or grnal evatavings, and forming the cheapest books In 


price ever offered to the pubiic Beery ome of these 
works was eritten expressly fur this estal lishment and 
the copy right is secured acconting te law We ell snd 
single copies by mail, post pau, for twenty crais cach, of 


Sit copies, post pard, for ene dotar 


THE ADVENTURER or, Tus Wars os rue te) 
+s) This capital story of the land and ree ts ite 
ted yone of the very beat of our original sertes « 
novelettes, and has received the conn pleat of being 
re publishel ta Kogland It ts elegantly Miuetretet 
and abeorbing!ly interesting from the firet to the lat 
page of the story The opening scene ay oe 
of & London pickpocket dragn te the 
Written for us by LIRUTENANT. Wernay 
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or, Tue Kestonatios 
wabsorbing romance lies tn France end 
ats Qwiltar to the accomplished author 
ately returned from Europe, whither he 
euploymeot cf our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer fanwus 
We vouch for it wt — the tale 
Will willingly it by watil every pas been reed 
Written for us by Mason Y COHENTER 
THE CABIN id ot, Lireon tae Wine This famous 
gros has med to ite serent& edition--and to all 
who loren perth por of the ovean, it will aford peculiar 
de tight. The intricacy of the plot aod the vividness « - 
the descriptions are unsurpassed. the fiaworfte aurhe 
having surpassed himself io this delightful story of ine 
fea aod its romantic assoclations 
Written for us by LIFUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gassness Poot 
This is a story of the Celestial Km pire, and to 8 vein of 
romance highly foterestiag, furnishes many fllustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while an Riccd ve the 
Story is brimming with povel and startlin 
Written expressly for usby SYLVANU si € SOBD., Ja 


THE RUINED ABBEY: 
Tit. This is w tale of the olden 
uf Charles LL, when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the iocale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never failing incident and adventure = It is fresh with 
ali the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written for us by Da J H ROBINSON 
THE RED REVENGER: or. Tue Pinare Kine oF tae 
Fionipas This tale of the Gulf and its islands ts one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when @ deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by. . NED BUNTLINE 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tas Winey Curertais. A 
Moravian Tale. This tsa highly interesting stury ef by - 
gone Gmes, depicting scenes of thrilling luterest pecu- 
lar to the period of history which it ribes It is 
one of Cobbs earliest apd best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated into French, and also re-pub- 
lished in Loudon. By. ..SYLVANUS COBB, Js 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote tur Back 
WoobsMaN A vivid story of Bast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. ‘The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this renarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. By............ LIRUTENANT MURKAY. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer anv THe Cannr- 
NaL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried Gut resent is the A‘iA edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 
Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Locan tee Wantock. A 
Sreenenes Komance of Sea and Laud, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Revolation 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seren editions 

Written expressly for us by. SYLV ANUS COBB, Jr. 


SCOUT: or, Suagrsuootens or Tue Kevotution. 

This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the of that eventful period. Major Poore is 
every inch # soldier, and this is eminently military ro- 
Miance, ove would think written at the tap of the drum. 
Written for us by EN: PEKLEY POOKE 
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REBEL SPY: or, The Kino's Voientaras. This 
story of the siege ‘of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of & 
highly graphic character, and is told ina apley and in- 
teresting way. Itis one of Dr. Robinson's earliest and 
best tales, and is worthy of Cooper. In this field he 
has no living superior as an author. 

Written expressly for us by. Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tue Saitorn’s Pro- 
TaGe. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, is the most captivating 
sea story we have ever issued. It has the true flavor of 
the ocean his book bas wuts been re- Scores. by 
Lloyd, London. By. . .SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE BLACK A AVENGER. This i a story of the 
mshrgesorsi of the Spanish Main, and owes much of ite 
t popularity—this being the aenth edition—to the 
wild period of which it treats, nee the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean 
Written expressly for ur by.. N “NED BUNTLINE. 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Bere or Mapai. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray ia the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. Editions RA this story have been 
issued both in ok and Fre 
Written for us by....... neUT ENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrinatons or Cuma, 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 

the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 

. Written for usby. PF. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tre Secrets oF tae Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and beat 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and bas 
reached seven editions. It isa captivating tale from 
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THE DANCING STAR: or. Tue Sucvocien oF tue 
CHESAPEAKE. ‘This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein. and portrays cha:- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
fea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
exceeded in the number of its editions bis famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also does ip interest 

Written expressly for us by. J. H INGRAHAM. 
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nerve and inte It is just the kind of romance in 
which Mr. Cobb and bas been pronounced su- 
perior to Cooper's famous story of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are laid in the same 
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country and hae passed through three ertitic 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
LINES. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL 


The chimes of the vesper bell had ceased, 
And quiet pervaded the air; 

Tranquil and silent all nature seemed, 
As if rapt in silent prayer. 


Then Somnus arose from his mossy couch, 
And scattered with noiseless hand 

The seeds of slumber here and there, 
Broadcast o'er all the land. 


The weary peasant, oppressed by care, 

Accepts the gift and joins in the prayer; 

His restless spirit was seeking repose, 

Which none but the weary and careworn knows. 


‘The gray-haired sire, whose form was bent 
*Neath the weight of many summers spent— 
So gently it came with its noiseless breath, 
Mistook the angel of sleep for death. 


The cradled infant forgot its pain 

While under the silent angel's reign ; 

And the loving mother blest the power 

Which brought repose to her much-loved flower. 


The angel of slumber at morning's dawn 
Retreated across the flower-wreathed lawn ; 
To its sister spirits it seemed to say, 

Why stand ye idle?—work while ‘tis day! 





LOVE. 

She whom I once loved die. 
The lightning loathes its cloud—the soul its clay. 
Can I forget that hand I took in mine, 
Pale as pale violets ’—that eye, where mind 
And matter met alike divine? 0, no! 
O, she was fair —her nature once all spring, 
And deadly beauty like a maiden sword; 
Startlingly beautiful, I see her now! 
Whatever thou art, thy soul is in my mind; 
Thy shadow hourly lengthens o'er my brain, 
And peoples all its pictures with thyself. 
Gone, not forgot—passed, not veaeete lt shalt shine 
In heaven like a bright spot in thes 
She said she wished to die, and so she cr 
For cloudlike she poured out her love, which was 
Her life, to freshen this parched heart —Bainey. 





TWO TREASURES. 
0, woman and poetry, each is a treasure, 
*A mine of delight that enriches life's span: 
The first is a ministering angel of pleasure, 
While the gift of the next makes an angel of man. 





PANGS. 
Love's perfect triumph never np 
The hope unchequered by a pan; 
The grandest wreaths with ‘thorns ae bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang. CARLISLE. 
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THE BLIND LAPIDARY. 











BY W. C. HOWLAND. 





“Tam poor enough, Roma; that you know as 
wellas 1; but it quickens and strengthens a man’s 
hands to know that he has somebody denending 
on his labor. And besides, my trade is quite 
looking up. I have had more employment than 
ever, since I have been thinking of you as my 
wife. My wife, Roma—how sweet that sounds ! 
I sometimes repeat it over and over again, while 
Iwork. Let me repeat it in earnest, will you, 
darling ?” 

Roma murmured something which Joseph 
Carillo did not hear, but which he chose to in- 
terpret into an affirmative, and he betrayed the 
lover-like delight which is quite proper on such 
occasions. Pity that it did not evaporate so 
easily as it sometimes does ! 

I like my hero, reader, and I wish you to do 
thesame. Although only a poor lapidary, he is 
worthy of being transferred to that collection of 
noble faces, which, for aught I know, you have 
in your library, or your picture gallery, or some- 
where among your possessions, at this moment. 
“We live in deeds,” says Philip Bailey—and 
Joseph Carillo’s deeds ought to be emblazoned 
in letters of gold. Some men think it quite an 
affair, if they take care of some poverty-crushed 
being who is too nearly related to them to allow 
of desertion; but Carillo, from the age of sev- 
enteen, had maintained solely by his labor, the 
orphan children of a man, who, in his lifetime, 
had done him a positive injury. When this 
man died, he left two little daughters. Carillo 
placed them with a good old lady, with whom 
he had lived. He paid all their expenses from 
his small income, although by so doing he was 
obliged to sleep in his workroom, and eat his fru- 
gal meal of bread and cheese, moistened with 
water alone. 

These girls had now arrived at an age when 
they could work for themselves, and Joseph 
thought it high time for him to be preparing for 
that future which he had long anticipated with 
Roma Bernal, when lo! the old lady who had 
taken care of the children, was smitten with a 
slow, lingering disease. She was alone in the 
world. Joseph recalled Enrica, the eldest girl, 
from her employment at the Florentine button 
manufactory, and charged her not to let the poor 
woman want for anything that would be accept- 
able to her, and he was to be responsible for all, 
besides making Enrica’s remuneration precisely 
what she had received for her work at the man- 
ufactory. So our hero hoped and waited for 
better times and increased pay, but never for the 
old lady’s death. He went to see her every eve- 
ning, and talked to heras tenderly as though she 
were his mother. After a year had gone by, she 
died, blessing him with her latest breath. And 
then Joseph took her little home, in which he 
had long kept a room for his work, and begged 
Roms to share it with him. Roma had only de- 
murred oa the ground that she should be a bur- 
den upon him. He overruled her objections, by 
promising that she should polish the stones which 
he should cut, and thereby support themselves by 
mutual labor. 

The wedding was performed in the church of 
Santa Guiseppe, and the bridegroom and his 
pretty young bride took possession of the home 
which had been beautitied by the products of 
Roma's ingenuity and skill. The floor of the 
principal room had been composed of blocks of 
wood of s diamond shape and of various colors. 
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They were worn and broken now; but Roma 
herself patiently turned them on the other side, 
and colored them with preparations of her own 
invention, after which they were rubbed with wax 
until they were far more beautiful than the orig- 
inal coloring. Various little presents had been 
made her from the people at the silk establish- 
ment where she had worked, and all these she 
had turned to purposes of use and beauty, mak- 
ing the little home as attractive as a palace. Her 
own wardrobe was neat and simple, yet pictur- 
esque too, 
dress. Out of this little room, she persuaded 


as the Italians of her class always | 


Joseph to cut a door into his workroom, that he | 


might look in occasionally and enjoy his posses- 
sions there, and through that into the little bed- 
chamber with its pink and white hangings, the 
gift of her former employer. 

“TT shall see something sweeter than all,” re- 
sponded Joseph, more than ever loving the dear 
girl who was now all his own. 

After the arranging of the house was over, 
Roma sat down to her polishing. It was beauti- 
ful to see her as she sat a little way from Joseph, 
—not so far that he could not give her an occa- 
sional kiss—at her little table covered with cham- 
ois-skin, diligently polishing the stones to the 
sharp click of Joseph’s chisel, which he plied 
with an ardor never before experienced. Then 
rising, she would retreat to a mysterious hiding- 
place for half an hour, at the end of which 
time, she would call him to a repast of bread, 
grapes and maccaroni, of such unrivalled delica- 
cy of preparation and arrangement, as Joseph 
had never before witnessed. 

Thus they went on for four years. Not a tint 
had faded in their home. The flowers, in their 
season, garlanded the cottage from doorstep to 
roof tree, the vines clustered thickly above frames 
their joint industry had raised: The only change 
had been that a little cot with just such pretty 
hangings as shaded the bed, had been added be- 
side it, and from the plump recesses of which 
looked out every morning the “ sweetest eyes 
that e’er were seen,”—eyes belonging to a min- 
iature Roma. 

About this time, Joseph took a fancy to cut out 
another large window in his workroom. Then 
he pushed aside the vines and trailing flowers 
from them, all three windows being Ieft quite bare. 

“Why do you spoil our beautifully shaded 
windows ?” asked Roma. 

“O, the child must have light. It will not do 
to bring her up in darkness—she will grow mel- 
ancholy, Roma.” 

Satistied of the wisdom of this, Roma said no 
more, until one day when Joseph thought she 
was farther off, she saw him through the open 
door, fling down his tools, throw himself for- 
ward upon the bench and sob likeachild. This 
must not be, she thought. A great sorrow only 
can affect a man. Women weep easily. It is 
their nature—their refuge—their weapon, and 
their relief. But it takes sore smiting to bring 
water from the rock. Roma stepped back into 
the shadow, feeling as if she scarce dared to in- 
trude upon the sacredness of a sorrow which her 
husband had not fided to herself. But she 
did not stay away long. In a few moments she 
lay upon his breast, in an agony of tender grief 
and dismay at what he had to tell her. Joseph 
was becoming blind ! 

In the first moments of her knowledge of this, 
Roma rebelled sorely against the affliction. She 
could not bear that one so good, so gentle, and 
so noble as he, should meet with so dreadful a 
punishment. She gave way to the expression 
of this rebellious thought. He gathered her 
slight figure in his arms, and spoke low, soothing 
words to her, as one would to a weeping child; 
and the storm of feeling subsided under his 
gentle tones. Still it was so hard that he should 
never see her and his littke Roma—that he 
should be shut out in perpetual darkness from 
the dear sight of his home and its beauty—that, 
although she did not weep so wildly, the big 
tears that swelled slowly over the white eyelids, 
attested the inward suffering. 

Joseph spoke no more of it at present. He 
bandaged his eyes and tried to learn to do many 
things belonging to his work without seeing— 
gradually preparing himself, as he told her he 
had long been doing, for the final result, which 
now seemed inevitable. He even showed her 
how she could manage to do much of it herself, 
and how to direct another, and then he praised 
her so much because she could finish the stones 
so perfectly ! 

“Don’t think of it, dear,” he would say, 
when she burst into a new paroxysm of grief at 
witnessing his efforts. ‘I shall be far better off 
than many other blind people, for have I not an- 
other pair of eyes that will do my bidding as 
faithfully as my own? , believe me, darling, 
we shall not suffer.” 

“ But you—so kind and good—” 

“ Hush, dearest, it will be all right, although 
it is so dark to you now.” 

And poor Roma had need to think so, if she 
could attain to so much philosophy as that; for 
that night Joseph took little Roma in his rms, 
saw her sweet face, remarked the extreme pale- 
ness of his wife’s, and the next morning he 
waked to find both and all hidden from his eyes, 
perhaps forever! Patience did its perfect work 
upon Joseph Carillo. The song was still upon 
his lip, the smile still lighted her face. He went 
about with a facility that excited Roma’s surprise, 
until he said, quietly, “I have been practising 
for six months.” 

He had known thus long what was coming, 
but he could not bear to tell her. Only once 
had he given way to the irrepressible sorrow 
which she had chanced to witness. His little 
child’s hand now led him. For hours, he and 
little Roma wandered about together; for light 
and air, the surgeons told him, would be his best 
friends. His general health must be sustained, 
if he ever expected a change in his disease. And 
with the assistance of a young man, who did the 
hardest part of the work, Roma worked away at 
the little chamois-skin covered table, as diligently 
as ever—as cheerfully as she could; never giving 
way to despondency when Joseph was near, for 
she found he could detect the sound of her 
breathing, and know by that, whether she was 
agitated or serene. 








Very sincere was the sympathy given to Jo- 
seph in this affliction. Before 
had been the only organist at Santa Guiseppe, 
the church of his patron saint. He had performed 
this duty cheerfully without compensation ; 
when he married Roma, he resigned it to another, 
for the sake of sitting and kneeling 


he married, he 


but 


beside her. 
Now it was tendered to him again, with an offer 
of recompense, and he ghidly accepted it. Now 
it would not take him from Roma’s side, for every 
Sunday she led him to his place at the organ, 
and her hand was ever near to regulate the stops, 
and perform any little service he might necd. 

One of the chances which 
sought and sometimes come to us, threw a young 
traveller in the way of visiting the cottage. He 
was lingering so wistfully at the gate, admiring 
the beautiful flowers, that Roma asked him in, 
although a moment after she wished she had not, 
for Joseph was out with the child. However, he 
asked questions, and so did she ; and his brought 
out the fact of her husband's blindness, and hers 
that of his being a student of surgery. Joseph 
had now been blind five years; and had stren- 
uously opposed her entreaties to have an exam- 
ination. The young man spoke learnedly, but 
simply; and his talk convinced her that an op- 
eration ought to be performed. He would not 
perform alone, he said, and he should need to 
study his case. He would prefer to watch it si- 
lently, without Joseph being aware that he had 
any scientitic knowledge of his disease. Then, 
if he found no hope of cure from his observations, 
the patient would not experience either expecta- 
tion or disappointment; he might never know 
that it had been named. 

And Roma simply told her husband that a 
gentleman wished to lodge at this quiet place for 
a week or two, and would pay liberally for the 
privilege ; and he acceded at once. The gentle- 
man talked with him every day, and upon al- 
most every subject but the eyes. He was a bril- 
liant talker, placing .every scene which he de- 
scribed before the hearer’s mental view ; and, as 
such, was interesting, and even fascinating to the 
blind man, who became really attached to him. 
But after a while Joseph changed towards the 
stranger, much to the annoyance of of the latter 
and the grief of Roma. He preserved a perfect 
silence before him, except when he vouchsafed 
the briefest answers to the questions put to him. 
The stranger and Roma had long and confiden- 
tial talks together, trying to account for this ea- 
pri@, but in vain. Joseph strove to alienate lit- 
tle Roma from the student, to whom she had be- 
come quite attached. The child was too just and 
sincere in her attachments to heed him. She 
only kissed the sightless eyes, and whispered lov- 
ing words to the father she so truly loved and 
pitied. 

Roma the elder, found her opportunities for 
talk with young Pinard yrew fewer and fewer. 
Joseph was constantly watching them—not with 
his eyes, it is true—but with that indescribable 
sixth sense which blind people attain. She 

i and dered when he came home 
with Roma, after a brief absence ot only a few 
moments, and called her away with a face that 
did not seem like Joseph’s, so haggard and aus- 
tere. He did not claim, nor. accept her help 
either, as heretofore; and it was only when he 
spoke out in his disturbed and miserable sleep, 
that the startling truth burst upon her mind that 
he was jealous of the unoffending student! This 
was harder to bear than all the rest. That Jo- 
seph was blind was God’s dispensation—a mourn- 
ful one, it was true, but still one that no one 
could reflect upon. But jealousy !— jealousy 
from Joseph towards the wife who would have 
died to save him from a single pang, was what 
she was all unprepared to meet. Roma was truly 
miserable. She respected herself too much to 
deny without being questioned, that she was 
guilty of wrong towards him. She respected 
Pinard too much to let him know that Joseph 
had lost his contidence in him. Meantime the 
whole matter lay in a few scattered words that 
Joseph had heard Roma utter, just as he was en- 
tering the house one day—words of love applied 
to himself, but wrested by sudden jealousy into 
being addressed to Pinard ; and since then, con- 
firmed by new discoveries of private conversa- 
tions, new words of anxious love applied to some 
one—probably, nay, indisputably, to the student. 
All Roma could do, was to urge Pinard to con- 
clude his observations upon her husband’s eyes 
as speedily as possible. She did it regardless of 
his thinking that she wished to get rid of his own 
presence ; and the young man promised to do so, 
believing all the while that Joseph had discovered 
his plan of operating upon his eyes. How easy 
it is to misapprehend those about us ! 

Joseph went out one afternoon alone, and took 
the way to the forest. Roma’s heart was seized 
with a terrible foreboding when she found such 
was the case; for, alas, she had just been listen- 
ing to Pinard, who had rejoined her, by telling 
her that the operation would be effectual, and 
that he had written to his friend to join him 
there the next week. 

“To you,” said Pinard, “I delegate the task 
of preparing him—of obtaining his consent.” 

She had hurried from the room to unfold to 
him their scheme, when she found that he had 
gone to the forest. She blamed Roma for letting 
her father go out alone, and the child wept at her 
unusual severity of speech. Without staying to 
dry the child’s tears, she seized a veil and ran to 
the forest. She had pressed deeply into the un- 
dergrowth, in which she became entangled, when 
the sight of a smal! poignard, which she knew 
must have been dropped by Joseph, met her eye, 
lying lightly upon some leaves. She seized it 
by the handle, and pressed on. Joseph must 
have passed this way, throngh the brambles. 
Where was he now? She called, but her voice 
fell back into her own throat, instead of ringing 
out its rich tones upon the air. 

Presently she emerged from this into an open 
space ; but how could any blind person do so? 
Her doubts were dispelled, but her fears made 
stronger by that which here met her eye. Jo- 


sometimes are 





ered consciousness, prompted him to a confession 
He had indeed 
self-destruction in his mind, thinking, as he said, 


come eut with the intention of 


that he would take 





away all obstacles that the 
life of a poor, useless blind man could throw be- 
tween her and Pinard. Roma stopped him here, 
but he wou!d tell her how his better angel came 
to him and counselled him to throw away the 
weapon where he knew that he could not find it 


again. He had thrown it from the path which 


| Roma, in her agitation had missed, and it had 


seph lay prostrate on the greensward. Romaran | 


to him, raised his head, and wetting her hand in 
a little thread of brook which ran near, she ap- 
plied it to his head and face. 

He had fainted. Her caresses, when he recov- 


i 


| and, as a compensation tor the grief 





alighted on the leaves where she had found it. 
* Now, then, dear Joseph,” 
still tre —_= ling at the 


said the fond wile, 


danger, although it was 


past, “I will tell you all, which I could not be- 
fore.” And she related what the reader already 
knows. 


Joseph wept like a child at his own unjust sus- 
He knelt at her feet, implored her par- 
don, and entreated her to keep it all from the 
student, which, of course, 


picions. 


she would do, unasked ; 
he had 
given her, he consented to an examination by 
Pinard and his friend, though hopeless as to the 


result. Roma, pale and quivering, led him home, 


hiding the poignard within her dress, and secure. | 


ly locking it up afterward. She was scarcely 
able to go through the ordinary employments of 


her household, so severely was she shaken. Jo- 


. ° . ! 
seph did not see her pale face, but he felt her 


thin hand, and sighed that he had been so weak 
as to distrust the angel who had tended him so 
long and faithfully. 





“Next week ”’ has arrived. The faithful Ro- 
ma holds the hands of her husband, sitting in 


front, where his first glance may fall on her, if 


the operation prove successful. If it should not! 
Pinard and his friend stand bending over him, 
with an earnest anxiety in their looks. Little 
Roma is banished from the room, but her sobs 
reach the father’s sensitive ear, although no one 
else hears them—and he insists on her return. 
He will have her close beside her mother; and 
the brave, affectionate girl promises not to weep 
again until all is over. 

Slowly—very slowly, they perform. It seems 
anage to Roma, yet she patiently holds the 
hands. She has on the very dress in which he 
last saw her—a pale green—so us not to startle 
him with bright colors, if he can see atall. O, 
heavens! what are they doing’ Joseph wrings 
her hand in an agony of pain; but she hears Pi- 
nard’s voice encouraging and cheering him, and 
her fear subsides. That good, noble, patient 
friend—how gently he touches the tender orbs! 
Roma watches his face, and reads hope, fear and 
anxiety by turns. Then she fixes her eyes upon 
Joseph, until the surgeons both draw back and 
give along breath, and the hands clasp hers, and 
the voice of her husband murmurs joyfully : 

“ T see you, darling !”” 

In a moment his eyes are bandaged, and he is 
laid upon the bed, now covered with a soft green, 
instead of the pink and white, and after days of 
blissful approaches to recovery, with occasional 
glimpses of his wife and child, he is allowed to 
rise, and come forth to the light of the perfect 
day. 

Joseph Carillo is now the richest man in that 
region ; yet he still lives in the very home made 
so dear by past happiness and past suffering. 
There is little alteration in the original cottage— 
but near it is another, which is built in more 
modern style, and is resided in by Francois Pi- 
nard and his pretty French wife, much to the 
gratification of his Italian friends. 








A FRENCH CONVICT. 


One of the special correspondents of the Con- 
stitutionnel relates a romantic episode of convict 
lite at Toulon: Among the small number of 
convicts who are still undergoing their punish- 
ment in the bagnes of Toulon, was one X 
condemned to the galleys for participation in the 
disturbances at Bedarieux. Ocrtain indications, 
certain whispered confidences, had caused doubts 
to arise as to the real culpability of this person ; 
people went so far as to say that he was the vic- 
tim of a judicial error to which he had volun- 
tarily lent himself, and that the true culprit was 
his own brother, employed as a mechanician in 
the arsenal of Toulon. Until lately, these ru- 
mors had been vague—the affair was a sort of 
tradition among the galley-slaves; but a few 
weeks ago X——, the mechanician, died from 
the result of an accident, and then the c 
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Mester's Picnic, 


An English gentieman was recently walking under the 
Arcades of the Kue de Kive Pa ' s hand 
& gold headed cane of epiend :itan ' A on 
supported by teo crutches came Up mn ak sme 
ina pitiful tome The gentieman mored ty ve 
the bearer a small sliver cote At the sane ¢ nis 
Prr-on pear him suddep!y excts line lio r 
allow this rogue to deceive you" Please + 
cane, acd Teil show you that the ra er 
than 1 ran The Englishman, taking woaw + wit 
Out reflecting lent his came, the Beweur the moment he 
perceived it iu his detractors b i tree away hu 
eratches, and took to his hee t 






person was runving after b 
Man with the cane, whilst the ap 
lehman particulariy, remained in 
at the staht, and exclaiming alter 
caught Ne 
racing heroes diappe 





he will mot be eac 


1 et the neat Tehir 














Street, and the good Rog ishiman retained wa @ er le 
splendid cane, which co#et Ove hundied france 
Dostor Franklin observing one day a hearty young fel 
low, whom he Knew to be an extraond swith, 
on the wharf bobbing for mudeats av . he 
culled to him, © Ah, Tom, what «pity it is you cannot 
fish with @ sriver hook The young tan replied tle 
was not able to fish with a silver hook Sone days after 
this the doctor passing that way saw Tom out at the end 
of the wharf agsiu, with his Jong pole bendiog over the 
flood—" What, Tom” cried the doctor bave you got 
the silver hook yet - * Heaven bless you, doctor red 
the blacksmith, 1 am hardly able to Ssh with an tron 
hook * Poh, poh replied the doctor, © go home to 
your anvil, and you will Make silver enough to tay 





| to buy more and better fish than you can cateh here ina 
month 


Some fellow (we think it was a morning DeWsepaper 
typo), with « hankertug after an elysiumw, thus” agglis bis 
Soul away 

“©, is there not a happy land— 
A laud beyond the reas 
Where potpie smokes in boundless lakes, 
And duu pings grow on tree 
Where gingerbread ts found in stacks, 
And *rhmearcase ’ by the ton 
And when you do a job of work, 
You get the * ready John’ 
Where nature's lessons y be read, 
babbling brook’ 
bees don't ee a chap, 
cows don't hoo 











It is related of a gentleman who placed the most im- 
pheit reliance upon the truth of every word be read in 
print, that, reading in @ public journal that be had 
broken his leg. he mumediately took to bis bed Upon 
being reasoned with upon the ab sUPdity Of bis proceecniig, 
he most pertinaciously insisted that his Hib was br hen, 
and triumphantly referred to th ragraph in question as 
infallible proot. N.B.—We are nappy to tear Chat this 
| Beatieman is now partly cured of such foily Lie wdinite 
the perfection of bis leg, but Will not allow Cuat (he print 
Was altogether inerror. ‘* Because,” as he eamplatically 
Bays,“ bis leg ought to have been broken 








A gentleman who recently got ‘the mitten from his 
lady iove, or, in other words, was rejected by the fair one 
to whom he was ** paying his addresses, gave vent to bis 
feelings Im tie following verse 

In ancient times, when bachelors went to woo, 

And # young swain by some fair maid was smitten, 
He sent, as a token of his tame, a glove, 

His suit rejected, she returned a mitten 
This was my tate, O hapless teir, 

Who sent this mitteu—emblem of thy hate 

But why the dickens didn't you send a parr, 
For what 's the use of one without a mate? 





The following profound conversation took place ter- 
baton between & master and his pupil in one of our coun- 
try schools: 

Master— How long ago was America discovered ’ 

Boy—About fitty years ag» 

Master—Ha! Well, when id ‘the Revolutionary war 
take place? 

Boj—About three hundred y cars ago 

Master—W hat did Columbus carry back with him to 
Spain 

Boy—The story of his voyages and discoveries by Wash- 
ington Irving. 





During a very dark night a blind man was walking in 
the streets with a lighted candle in his hands, and 
pitcher upon bis shoulders. “ Frieud,”’ said «a person 
who met him, “of what use to you ts that aight Are 
not day and night the same to you!” The otuer laugh- 
ingiy replied, ~* It is not for myself Chat d curry the liyat, 
but for biockheads lke you, to prevent them runuiug 
against me and breaking my pitcher’ 


In a conversation the other day, after mentioning the 
Movement of jomense stones by the tempest iu the Weet 
Judies, Mr. L. mentioned that, just betore lis arrival 
there, a twenty-four pounder had been bloan by the vie- 
lence of the storm from the battery into the sea. °° ‘That,’ 
rejoined his triend, “explains to me what 1 vever could 
understand before—the meaning of its ‘blowing great 
guus!'”’ 

Sea- Bathing for Invalids —Horne Tooke ridiculed this 
practice, and said if y 
would be just as wise for a fieb-ptry sic 
to go ashore. Porson declared that sea- seathitns Was only 
reckoned healthy, her use MADY persons have been known 
to survive it. Bu 
the most anat 
me.”’ 












Tidan’s objection to malt water waa 
Pie kles,” he said, * don't agree with 


Colorden, when on his deathbed, was visited by his 
friend Barthe, who requested bis opinion of bis comedy 
of the | * Seifish Man, which he came to read at his bed 
side. * You may add an excellent trait to the character 
of your principal personage,” repued Covorden pay 
that he obliged ap old friend on the eve of death to hear 
him read a five act comedy 


The disposition of sailors to travestie Dames of verrels 
Was amusingly exbibited to us thie morning We mets 
two seamen in the street, one said 

* Weil, Bill, so you are going cut in the Fast-saier,” 
(Pharsalia ) 

* No,” replied the other, ‘1 ve shipped in the Palm- 
ter,’ (Palmyra.) 


‘“*Coachman,” said an outside passenger to one who 
was driving at a furious rate over one of the moet moun 
tainous roads in the north of England, “have you no 





brother no longer he: ssitated to declare that he 
was innocent, and that he had accepted his 
wretched position only to save his brother, who, 
thanks to his place, earned enough to sustain the 
whole family. These facts having come to the 
knowledge of M. de Fleury, Prefect of the Var, 
that magistrate thought it his duty to inform the 
emperor of them, and after consulting the com- 
missary of the bagnes, who is convinced of the 
innocence of the convict, the emperor at once 
granted X a free pardon, and, moreover, 
sent him two hundred francs. 








THE LOST SEA. 


Upon the Atchison and ‘Topeka road, about 
midway from Grasshopper Falls to Mount Flor- 
ence, the divides take a sudden rise from an eleva- 
tion of titty to about six hundred feet. At the 
base of this prairie mountain stretches forth a 
basin which embraces many thousand acres of 
land, and resembles in form the bottom of a Jake. 
Upon the top of the mountain is a fertile soil, 
evidently for a long time exposed to the atmos- 
phere, while fifty feet below is a shelf abounding 
in curious stones and shells. About fifty feet 
still lower a similar shelf is formed, which more 
plentifally abound in shells, with now and then 
portions of petrified fish; still lower, the lust 
shelf is formed, and upon this are traces of the 
gradual decrease of waters, and of a long-con- 
tinued beating of waves. It is supposed that the 
waters once covered the whole country, embraced 
in a basin of from fifteen to twenty miles square, 
and that an ontlet having been formed, the liquid 
passed out to the first, and the second and third 
shelves of this mountain, and that by evaporation 
the busin was finally relieved of its watery bur- 
den. No geologist could view this scene without 
conviction that Kansas has, at one day, been the 
hottom of an extensive sea.— ( orrespondence 
New York World. 





A HEBREW COLLEGE. 


The Jewish Messenger, in urging to the erec- 
tion of an American Hebrew College, says: “ We 
eamestiy hope that some practical efforts will 
apeedily he made with a view to establish, on a 
firm basis, a Hebrew College, which shall be a 
pride and a blessing to owr community Who 
will Le the first to set an example of substantial 
sympathy with the object that appeals so warmly 
to every ‘Israelitish heart? A beginning once 
made, who can doubt « successtul issue?” 


for our lives and liubs 
Ww hat are your lives and lim ba to me?” 
‘Lam behind my time’ 


* was the re- 
ay: 


The Cardinal de Richelieu, when increasing every day 
in power, met, coming down the steps of the Louvre, the 
Duke d Espernoo, who had formerly been the principal 
favorite of the king. *' What pews above there, my lord 
duke’ asked he ‘None,’ answered the other, © ex 
cept you are coming up, and | an going down 








It has been said of William II], that he commenced 
his reign by kicking his father-in-law from the throne, 
and ended it by breaking bis own neck. The firet acs 
would be considered a very good one were it pot ecupsed 
by the last. 


A lecturer on the history Hf chemistry thus described 
the celebrated Mr. Boyle Was wo grest an a very 
great man; he was the Sauer of modern ¢hemistry, and 
the brother of the Earl of Cork 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long establis bac and well 
after fourtern yrars wu 


known weekly paper, 
verity and popularity, 
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